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MEN’S FrienpD Society” will be held in the Rooms of The Young 
Men’s Christian Association, corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
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New York. 


THE LIFE-BOAT WORK ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


On the night of the storm the cox- 


~gwain of the life-boat entered the 


watch-house, clad in his black oil- 


skin garments, and glittering with 


salt-water from top to toe. © 
‘¢There will be more work for us 


-hefore long, Pike,” he said, flinging 


off his coat and sou’wester, and tak- 
ing up a pipe, which he began to 
fill, ‘it looks blacker than ever in 
the nor’-east.” 

Pike, the bowman of the boat, who 
was a quiet man, vigorous in action, 


but of few words, admitted that 


there was much probability of their 


services being again in demand, and 


- then, rising, put on his cap and coat 


and went out tos take a look at the 
night. 


Two other men sat by the little 
stove, talking in lazy tones over the 
events of the day, which, to judge 
from their words, had been already 
stirring enough. 

Late the night before—one of them 
said, for the information of the 
other, who appeared to have just ar- 
rived and was getting the news—the 
steam-tug and life-boat had gone 
out on observing signals from the 
Gull, and had been told there was a 
wreck on the Sands; that they had 
gone round the back of the Sands, 
carefully examining them as far as 
the east buoy, encountering a heavy 
ground-swell, with much broken sea, 
but saw nothing ; that they had then 
gone closer in, to about seven fath- 
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oms of water, when the life-boat was 
suddenly towed over a log—as he 
styled it, a baulk—of timber, but 
fortunately got no damage, and that 
they were obliged to return to har- 
bor, having failed to discover the 
wreck, which probably had gone to 
pieces before they got out to the 
Sands; so they had all their trouble 
for nothing. The man—appealing 
by look to the coxswain, who gazed 
sternly and fixedly at the fire, as if 
his mind were wandering far away 
—went on to say, further, that early 
that morning they had been again 
called out, and were fortunate en- 
ough to save the crew of a small 
schooner, and that they had been 
looking out for and expecting an- 
other call the whole day. For the 
truth of all which the man appealed 
again by look to the coxswain, who 
merely replied with a slight nod, 
while he continued to smoke in si- 
lence, leaning his elbows on his 
knees, with his strong hands clasped 
before him, sailor fashion, and gazing 
gravely at the fire. It seemed as if 
he were resting after the recent fa- 
tigues to which he had been exposed, 
and in anticipation of those which 
might be yet in store. 

Just then the little door opened 
quickly, and Pike’s dripping head 
appeared. 

‘““T think the Gull is signalling,” 
he said, and vanished. 

The coxswain’s sou’wester and 
coat were on as if by magic, and he 
stood beside his mate at the end of 
the pier, partly sheltered by the 
parapet-wall. 

They both clung to the wall, and 
gazed intently out to sea, where there 
was just light enough to show the 
black waves heaving wildly up 
against the dark sky, and the foam 
gleaming in lurid patches every- 
where. The seas breaking in heavy 
masses on the pier-head drenched 
the two men as they bent their 
heads to resist the roaring blast. If 
it had been high water, they could 
not have stood there for a moment. 
They had not been there long before 
their constant friend, the master of 
the steam tug, joined them. Strain- 
ing their eyes intently in the direc- 
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tion of the floating-light, which ap- 
peared like a little star tossed on the 
far-off horizon, they observed a-° 
slight flash, and then a thin curved 
line of red fire was seen to leap into 
the chaos of dark clouds. 

‘¢ There she goes!” cried the cox- 
swain. ‘‘An’ no mistake,” said Pike, 
as they all ran to get ready for action. — 

Few and to the point were the 
words spoken. Each man knew ex- 
actly what was to be done. There 
was no occasion to rouse the life- 
boat men on such a night. The har- 
bor-master had seen the signal, and, 
clad in oilskins like the men, was out 
among them superintending. The 
steam-tug, which lies at the pier 
with her fires lighted and banked up, 
and her water hot, all the year round, 
sounded her shrill whistle and cast 
loose. Her master and mate were 
old hands at the perilous work, and 
lost no time, for wreck, like fire, is 
fatally rapid. There was no confu- 
sion, but there was great haste. The 
life-boat was quickly manned. Those 
who were most active got on the 
cork life belts and leaped in; those 
who were less active, or at a greater 
distance when the signal sounded, 
had to remain behind. Eleven stal- 
wart men, with frames inured to 
fatigue and cold, clad in oiled suits, 
and with life-belts on, sat on the 
thwarts of the life-boat, and the cox- 
swain stood on a raised platform in 
her stern, with the tiller ropes in his 
hands. The masts were up, and the 
sails ready to hoist. Pike made fast 
the huge hawser that was passed to 
them over the stern of the steam- 
tug, and away they went, rushing 
out right in the teeth of the gale. 

No cheer was given,—they had 
not breath to spare for sentimental 
service just then. There was no one, 
save the harbor-master and his as- 
sistant, with a few men on duty, to 
see them start, for few could have 
ventured to brave the fury of the 
elements that night on the spray- 
lashed pier. In darkness they left ; 
into darkness most appalling they 
plunged, with nothing save a stern 
sense of duty and a strong hope of 


saving human life to cheer them on 
their way. 
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As they ploughed through the 
foam together, the tug was frequent- 
ly obliged to cease steam and give 
herself time to recover from the 
shock of those heavy cross seas. 
Suddenly a bright flaring light was 
observed in the vicinity of a shoal 
called the Brake, which lies between 
the Goodwins and the shore. It went 
out in a few seconds, but not before 
the master of the tug had taken its 
bearings and altered his course. At 
the same time signal guns and 
rockets were observed, both from 
the North Sandhead light-vessel and 
the Guli, and several flaring lights 
were also seen burning on or near 
the Goodwin Sands. 

On nearing the Middle Brake, 
which was easily distinguishable 
from the surrounding turmoil by the 
intensity of its roar as the seas roll- 
ed over it, the coxswain of the life- 
boat ordered the sail to be hoisted 
and the tow-rope slipped. Pike, 
who was a thoroughly intelligent and 
sympathetic bowman, had all in 
readiness ; he obeyed the order in- 
stantly, and the boat, as if endued 
with sudden life, sprang away on its 
own account into broken water, and 
made straight for the spot where the 
flare-light had been seen. At first 
darkness and thick spray combined 
prevented them from seeing any- 
thing ; but in a few minutes a dark 
object was seen looming faintly 
_ against the sky, and the coxswain 
' observed with anxious concern that 
it lay not to leeward, but to wind- 
ward of him. 

But the great work of that night 
still remained to be done. Not far 

from the light vesgel a flare-light 
was seen burning brightly. It seem- 
ed to be well tended, and was often 
renewed. Towards this the tug now 
steered with the little sister in tow. 
They soon came near enough to ob- 
serve that she was a large ship, go- 
ing to pieces on the Sands. 

Slipping the cable once more, the 
life-boat gallantly dashed into the 
thickest of the fight, and soon got 
within hail of the wreck. 

Then it was that, for the first time, 


a ray of hope entered the hearts of 


the passengers of the luckless Wel- 
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lington, and then it was that Jim 
Welton and Stanley Hall, with seve- 
ral young officers, who had kept the 
tar-barrels burning so briskly for so 
many hours, despite the drenching 
seas, sent up a loud thrilling cheer, 
and announced to the terror-stricken 
women and children that the life- 
boat was in sight ! 

When almost within hail, the cox- 
swain heard the roar of an unusually 
heavy sea rushing behind him. 

“ Let go the fore-sheet,” he shout- 
ed, ‘‘and hold on for your lives !” 

The wave—a billow broken to at- 
oms, yet still retaining all its weight 
and motive force—overwhelmed the 
boat and passed on. Before she had 
quite recovered, another seaof equal 
size engulfed her, and as she had 
been turned broadside on by the 
first, the second caught her in its 
embrace and carried her like the 
wind bodily to leeward. Her im- 
mense stability prevented an upset, 
and she was finally launched into 
shallower water, where the Sand had 
only a few feet of sea above it. She 
had been swept away a full quar- 
ter of a mile in little more than a 
minute! Here the surf was like a 
boiling caldron, but there was not 
depth enough to admit of heavy 
seas. 

The same sea that swept away the 
boat carried the fore and main masts 
of the Wellington by the board, and 
extinguished all her lights. 

The boat drove quite two miles to 
leeward before the tug got hold of 
her again. To have returned to the 
wreck against wind and tide alone, 
we need scarcely say, would have 
been impossible, but with the aid of 
the tug she was soon towed to her 
old position and again cast loose. 

Once more she rushed into the 
fight and succeeded in dropping an- 
chor a considerable distance to wind- 
ward of the wreck, from which point 
she veered down under her lee; but 
so great was the mass of broken 
masts, spars, and wreckage—no- 
thing being now left but parts of 
the mizzen and bowsprit—that the 
coxswain was obliged to pay out 117 
fathoms of cable to keep clear of it 
all. 
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The difficulty and danger of get- 
ting the boat alongside now became 
apparent to the people on the wreck, 
many of whom had never dreamed 
of such impediments before; and 
their hopes sank unreasonably low, 
just as before they had been raised 
unduly high. 

With great difficulty the boat got 
near to the port quarter of the ship, 
and Pike stood up ready in the bow 
with a line, to which was attached 
a loaded cane, something like a large 
life-preserver. 


“ Heave!” shouted the coxswain. 

The bowman made a deliberate 
and splendid cast; the weighted 
cane fell on the deck of the ship, and 
was caught by Jim Welton, who at- 
tached a hawser to it. This was 
drawn into the boat, and in a few 
seconds she was alongside. But she 
was now in great danger. The wild 
waters that heaved, surged, and 
leaped under the vessel’s lea threat- 
ened to dash the boat in pieces 
against her every moment; and it 
was only by the unremitting and 
strenuous exertions of the men with 
boat hooks, oars, and fenders that 
this was prevented. Now the boat 
surged up into the chains, as if 
about to leap on board the ship; 
anon it sank intoa gulf of spray, or 
sheered wildly to leeward; but by 
means of the hawser and cable, and 
a “spring” attached to the latter, 
she was so handled that one and an- 
other of the crew of the wreck were 
taken into her. 


The first saved was a little child. 
It was too small and delicate to be 
swung over the side by a rope, so 
the captain asked Jim Welton, as 
being the most agile man in the ship, 
and possessed of superabundant ani- 
mal courage, to take it in his arms 
and leap on board. Jim agreed at 
once, handed over the care of his 
flare-lights to one of the men, and 
prepared forfaction. The poor child, 
which was about a year old, clung 
to its mother’s neck with terror, and 
the distracted woman—a soldier’s 
widow—could scarce be prevailed on 
to let the little one go out of her 
arms. 
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“Oh! let me go with him,” she 
pleaded most earnestly ; ‘‘he is all 
that is left to me?” 

“You shall follow immediately ; 
delay may be death,” said the cap- 
tain, kindly, as he drew the child 
gently but firmly from her grasp. 


It was securely bound to Jim’s 
broad bosom by means of a shawl. 
Watching his opportunity when the 
boat came surging up on the crest of 
a billow almost to his feet, and was 
about to drop far down into the 
trough of the sea, the young sailor 
sprang from the side, and was caught 
in the outstretched arms of the life- 
boat men. 

It had occurred to Stanley Hall, 
just before this happened, that there 
was every probability of some of 
the passengers falling overboard dur- 
ing the process of being transferred 
to the boat. Stanley was of a some- 
what eccentric turn of mind, and 
seldom allowed his thoughts to dis- 
sipate without taking action of some 
kind. He therefore got into the miz- 
zen chains and quietly fastened a 
rope round his waist, the other end 
of which he tied to a stanchion. 


“Yowll get crushed by the boat 
there,” cried the captain, who ob- 
served him. 

‘‘ Perhaps not,” was the reply. 

He stood there and watched Jim 
Welton as he leaped. The mother 
of the child, unable to restrain her- 
self, climbed on the bulwarks of the 
vessel. Just as she did so the boat 
surged up again,—so close that it re- 
quired but a short step to get in- 
to her. Some of the passengers 
availed themselves of the chance— 
the poor widow among them. She 
sprang with a cry of joy, for she saw 
her child’s face at the moment as 
they unbound him from Jim’s breast, 
put she sprang short. Little wonder 
that a woman should neglect to make 
due allowance for the quick swoop- 
ing of the boat! Next moment she 
was in the boiling foam. A moment 
later she was in Stanley Hall’s grasp, 
and both were swept violently to lee- 
ward, but the rope brought them up. 
Despite darkness and turmoil, the 
quick-eyed coxswain and his mate 
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had noted the accident. Pike payed 
out the hawser, the coxswain eased 
off the spring; away went the boat, 
and the next moment Pike had Stan- 
ley by the hair. Short was the time 
required for their strong arms to 
pull him and his burden in-board ; 
and, oh! it was a touching sight to 
witness the expression of the anx- 
ious faces that were turned eagerly 
towards the boat, and glared pale 
and ghastly in the flaring light, as 
her sturdy crew hauled slowly up, 
hand over hand, and got once more 
under the vessel’s lee. 

Soon the boat was full as it could 
hold. All the women and children 
had been got into her, and many of 
the male passengers, so that there 
was no rool tomove; still there re- 
mained from twenty to thirty people 
to be rescued. 

The hawser was slipped ; the life- 
_ boat was hauled slowly but steadily 
to windward up to her anchor. Tons 
of water poured over her every mo- 
ment, but ran through her discharg- 
ing tubes, and, deeply loaded though 
she was, she rose buoyant from each 
immersion like an invincible sea- 
monster. 

When the anchor was reached, a 
small portion of the foresail was set, 
_ and then, cutting the cable with one 
blow of a hatchet, away they went 
like the scudding foam right over 
the boiling shallows on the spit of 
sand. 

' “Hand out a blue-light there!” 
cried the coxswain. 

A sharp blow caused the blue-fire 
to flare up and shed a light that fell 
strong as that. of the full moon on 
the mingled grave, pale, stern, and 
terrified faces in the life-boat. 

“Safe!” muttered one of the crew. 

“Safe?” was echoed in surprise, 
no doubt, from several flutiering 
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As well might that have been said 
to the hapless canoe-man rushing 
over the Falls of Niagara as to the 
inexperienced ones there, while they 
gazed, horror-struck, on the tumult 
~ of mad waters in that sudden blaze 

of unearthly light. Their faith in a 
trustworthy and intelligent boatman 
was not equal to their faith in their 
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own eyes, backed by ignorance. But 
who will blame them for lack of faith 
in the circumstances? Nevertheless, 
they were safe. The watchful mas- 
ter of the tug,—laying-to off the 
deadly banks, now noting the com- 
pass, now casting the lead, anon 
peering into the wild storm,—saw 
the light, ran down to it, took the 
rescued ones on board, and having 
received from the coxswain the in- 
formation that there were ‘‘ more 
coming,” sent them down into his 
little cabin, there to be refreshed 
and comforted, while the life-boat 
sheered off again, and once more 
sprang into the “broken water.” 
So might some mighty warrior spur 
from the battle-field charged with 
despatches of the highest import 
bearing on the fight, and, having de- 
livered his message, turn on his heel 
and rush back into the whirling tide 
of war to complete the victory which 
had been so well begun. 

Once more they made for the 
wreck, which was by that time fast 
breaking up. Running right before 
the wind in such an awful gale, it 
was necessary to make the men 
crowd aft in order to keep the boat’s 
head well out of the water. On this 
occasion one or two of the seamen 
of the Wellington, who had been al- 
lowed inadvertently to remain in the 
boat, became alarmed, for the seas 
were rolling high over the gunwale 
on each side, and rushing into her 
with such force as to make it a diffi- 
cult matter to avoid being washed 
out. It was anew sensation.to these 
men to rush thus madly between two 
walls of foam eight or ten feet high ! 
They glanced backward, where an- 
other wall of foaming water seemed 
to be curling over the stern, as if 
about to drop in-board. The cox- 
Swain observed their looks, and knew 
their feelings. He knew there was 
no lack of courage in them, and that 
a little experience would change 
their minds on this point. 

“Never look behind, lads,” he 
cried; “look ahead; always look 
right ahead.” 

“Ay, Geordy,” remarked one of 
the men—a Scotchman—to his mate, 
“it’s rum salin’ thisis. I thocht we 
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was a’ gaun to the bottom ; but nae 
doot the cox’n kens best.’ It’s a won- 
derfw’ boat!” 

Having so said, the sedate Scot 
dismissed his anxieties, and there- 
after appeared to regard the sur- 
rounding chaos of water with no 
other feelings than philosophic in- 
terest and curiosity. 

On nearing the wreck the second 
time, it was found that the tide had 
fallen so low that they @ould scarcely 
get alongside. Three times they 
struck on the shoal; on the third 
occasion the mizzenmast and sail 
were blown out of the boat. They 
managed to drop anchor, however, 
and to veer down under the port bow 
of the Wellington, whence the. anx- 
ious survivors threw ropes to them, 
and, one after another, leaped or 
swung themselves into the boat. 
But they were so long about it that 
before all had been got out the cox- 
swaine was obliged to drop to lee- 
ward to prevent being left aground. 
In spite of this the boat got fast, and 
now they could neither advance to 
the wreck for the nine men who still 
remained in her nor push off to join 
the tug. 

The space between the boat and 
the vessel was crossed by such a con- 
tinuous rush of broken water that 
for a time it was impossible to at- 
tempt anything; but as the tide fell 
the coxswain consulted with his bow- 
man, and both agreed to venture to 
wade to the wreck, those on board 
having become so exhausted as to be 
unable or unwilling to make further 
effort to save themselves. 

Acting on this resolve, they with 
one of their men sprang into the 
raging surf and staggered to the 
wreck, where they induced two of 
the crew to leap overboard and 
brought them safely to the boat. 
Others of the life-boat crew then 
joined them and four more were res- 
cued. 

The tide had been at its lowest 
when this desperate work was be- 
gun,—before it was finished it had 
turned. This, coupled with the fact 
that they had all been nearly swept 
away during the last effort, and that 
there was a fresh burst of violence in 
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the gale, induced them to wait until 
the tide should rise. When it did so 
sufficiently, they hauled and shoved 
the boat alongside, and the captain, 
who was one of the three remaining 
men, made a desperate spring, but 
missed the boat and was whirled 
away. Pike made a grasp at him, 
but missed. The coxswain seized a 
life-buoy and hurled it towards him. 
It fell within his reach, and it was 
supposed that he had caught it, but 
they could not be certain. The boat 
was now afloat and bumping vio- 
lently. If they had cut the cable in 
order to rescue the captain, which 
they could by no means make sure 
of doing, the improbability of being 
able to return in time to save the 
two remaining men would have been 
very great. It seemed to be life or 
death in either case, so they stuck 
by the wreck. 

It was grey dawn now, and the 
wreckage was knocking against and 
around them to such an extent that 
the coxswain began to fear for the 
safety of his boat. Yet he was loth 
to leave the men to perish. 

“ Jump now, lads!” he cried, 
sheering up alongside; “it’s your 
last chance. It’s death to all of us 
if we stop longer here!” 

The men sprang together. One 
gained the side of the boat and was 
saved, the other was swept away. 
He made frantic efforts to gain the 
boat, but before his companion had 
been got in-board he was out of 
sight, and although the cable was 
promptly cut and the sail set he could 
not be found. The boat was then 
run down the Sands in search of the 
captain. The coxswain knew well 
from experience that he must cer- 
tainly have been swept by the cur- 
rent in the same direction as the 
wreckage. He therefore followed 
this, and in a short time had the in- 
expressible satisfaction and good 
fortune to find the captain. He had 
caught the life-buoy, and having 
managed to get it under his arms 
had floated about for the greater part 
of an hour. Though nearly dead, 
he was still sensible, and after being 
well chafed and refreshed with a lit- 
tle rum from the coxswain’s case- 
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bottle—provided for occasions of this 
sort—he recovered. 
It was not long before it was an- 
nounced that flags were seen flying 
at the mast-heads of the tug and 
life-boat—a sure evidence that a res- 
cue had been successfully accom- 
plished. This caused many a burst 
of cheering from the crowds, as the 
fact and its import became gradually 
-known. But these were as nothing 
‘compared with the cheers that arose 
when the steamer, with the life-boat 
and the schooner in tow, drew near, 
and it could be seen that there were 
many people on board—among them 
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women and children. When they 
finally surged past the pier-head on 
the crest of a tremendous billow, 
and swept into the harbor undera 
vast shower of spray that burst over 
the pier and rose above the mast- 
heads of the shipping within — as 
if to pour a libation on the gallant 
crews—then a succession of cheers 
that cannot be described welcomed 
the victors and re-echoed from: the 
chalk-cliffs, to be caught up and sent 
out again and again in thrilling ca- 
dence on the mad sea, which had 
thus been plundered of its booty and 
disappointed of its prey! 


+o 


THE HAWAIIAN EARTHQUAKE. 


Sandwich Island papers recently 
received, contain full particulars of 
the violent earthquake which was 
felt at Honolulu and elsewhere on 
Sunday night, Feb. 19th, at 10-7 
o'clock. It was the most severe 
shock which has been felt on the 
island within the memory of any 
one living. The Honolulu Gazette 
says: The shock was preceded by a 
rumbling sound, such as usually pre- 
cedes such a phenomena, as if old 
earth had heaved a heavy groan be- 
fore going into convulsions. The 
motion of the earth seemed at first 
to be perpendicular, but gradually 
changed to horizontal. The duration 
of the earthquake wave is difficult to 
- determine—opinions vary. Itseems 
to be settled that the direction was 
from the eastward, but whether from 
the north or south of east, is a ques- 
tion which no one can decide, except 
for themselves. We are inclined to 
think that the wave came from the 
direction of Hawaii, which is some- 
what south of east. The peculiarity 
of this earthquake was the duration 
of the vibrations and the gradual 
increase of violence from the first 
vibration to the point of culmina- 
tion. It was not, as is generally the 
case, a Sudden and violent vibration 
of the earth, lasting for a few se- 
-conds only, but lasted with visible 
force fully fifty-five seconds. Up to 
at least the forty-fifth second of the 
vibration the violence of the shock 


increased, and those who had before 
experienced similar convulsions of 
nature began to enquire of them- 
selves where it was going to end, 
and what rapidity of motion mother 
earth would attain before she stop- 
ped. 

A person at sea, when a gale is 
blowing and the waves are running 
high, if he is accustomed to the life, 
is apt to think but little of his dan- 
ger. He knows that only a plank 
separates him from the abyss, and is 
nerved to the chances; he is getting 
what he ventured upon the voyage. 
A person on shore is apt to feel se- 
cure under ordinary circumstances 
—he feels that the solid ground un- 
der his feet, and the water-tight 
roof over his head, are a sure pro- 
tection to him from every danger. 
Alas! how this idea is shaken out of 
one’s head during a severe shock of 
earthquake—the solid earth seems 
to have lost its solidity—ten times 
more insecure than the ship tossed 
upon the bosom of the waves, his 
house appears to him to be in danger 
of being engulfed in the breaking 
earth; he has nowhere to flee; no 
refuge to seck save the open street 
or plain, which might open and swal- 
low him up. The fact is, earth- 
quakes are things that a person can- 
not get accustomed to. The more 
people see of them the more they do 
not want to see them. If a person 
is not frightened by the first one he 
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feels, he is sure to be at the second, 
and the dislike to then is sure to in- 
crease at every successive one. 

No great damage was done by the 
earthquake on Sunday evening, al- 
though several buildings showed 
signs next morning of a severe 
trial. Among the most severely 
“ shocked” buildings were those at 
Punahou, all of which were more 
or*less damaged. The walls were 
severely cracked and the chimneys 
thrown down. It will probably be 
necessary to repair and strengthen 
the walls to make the buildings safe 
for occupation. In town, the Court- 
house walls were somewhat injured. 
The walls of the Queen’s Hospital 
were somewhat injured, besides 
several other buildings, among 
which was the store of T. C. Hueck, 
the wall on the south end of which 
was seriously damaged. The build- 
ing on Maunakea-street, known as 
Liberty Hall, was much injured. 
The walls of several other buildings 


were slightly cracked, but none seri- 


ously. None of the larger buildings 
in the city show any signs of dam- 
age. Very little loss was sustained 
by falling crockery and glassware, 
although we hear of several instan- 
ces where crockery and statuary were 
thrown down and broken. It is 
somewhat singular that nearly all 
the losses suffered of this nature, 
were on or in the vicinity of Kukui- 
street. The people of that locality 
claim that the wave was a shade 
higher there than in other parts of 
the city. Asthey seem to have suf- 
fered more than others, we do not 
think it fair to dispute with them 
the honor, although those resident 
in other parts of the town were ter- 
ribly shaken. 

We understand that a considerable 
quantity of earth and rocks was 
thrown from the precipice, above 
the road, down thg hill, at the head 
of Nuuanu Valley, which seriously 
obstructed travel in that direction. 
Steps were immediately taken by 
the Road Supervisor to clear the ob- 
struction. One of the walls of the 
Church at Kaneohe, on this island, 
fell in during the shock. 
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The schooner Annie experienced 
the shock in the channel between 
Kahoolawi and Lanai. The vessel 
was racked and shaken in a most 
unaccountable manner. Those on 
board at one time supposed that it 
was ‘all over” with the vessel and 
with them. After the shock was 
over, and the vessel gliding along 
smoothly, search was made for any 
damage which might have been sus- 
tained. It was found that the rail 
amidship, on the starboard side, had 
been split in the most unaccountable 
manner. We learn from Capt. Booth, 
of the Hokulele, which vessel was at 
anchor at Pukoo, Molokai, that the 
shock there was very severe. The 
walls of the church at Kaluaaha, (a 
large stone structure,) were badly 
damaged, as was also the house of 
Mr. Hart, at Kupepe, about six miles 
from Kaluaaha. It was observed at 
Molokai, as here, that the shock was 
of unusual duration. 


Two or three distinct, though very 
slight shocks of earthquake were 
felt by several persons in town en 
Monday evening, at about 9-10. 


The account furnished by the 
Honolulu Commercial Advertiser con- 
tains the following :—‘‘ The latter 
half of Sunday had been cold and 
blustering, the wind blowing in 
gusts from the north-east, but oc- 
casionally lulling and dying away 
for a few moments into a perfect 
calm, only to be renewed again with 
a strong blast. It was during one 
of these short lulls that the premon- 
itory rumbling noise of the coming 
earthquake was heard, and many 
supposed at first that it was the roar 
of the wind through the trees, while 
others wondered at the circumstances 
of drays rushing down street at that 
hour on Sunday night. But imme- 
diately after the rumbling noise fol- 
lowed the shock, at first an up-and- 
down movement, short and quick. 
To this succeeded a series of hori- 
zontal jerks, sufficiently powerful 
to cause a perfectly sober person to 
stagger in attempting locomotion. 
This continued so long that the 
strongest-minded people began to 
ask themselves apprehensively,— 
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“How much longer is this to con- 
tinue?” And the naturally nervous 
, and timid ones became terribly 
frightened. Some fainted outright, 
others went into hysterics, and one 
‘or two instances are reported of peo- 
_ ple falling upon their knees and 
praying fervently. The duration of 
the severe shocks was about thirty 
seconds, and then, as the rattling of 
- windows and doors ceased, the 
‘swinging movement of the earth 
succeeded. This with many pro- 
duced a feeling of nausea, and some 
were affected to the extent of vomit- 
ing, with all the symptoms of sea- 
sickness. Apprehensions were ex- 
pressed that there would follow a 


tidal wave from the ocean, and some - 


rushed down to the wharves, but 
learned nothing unusual beyond the 


- fact that the crews on board the 


shipping had experienced a sensa- 
tion as though the vessels had sud- 
denly grounded on the reef. While 
the motion of the earth continued, 
the thousand of dogs with which 
Honolulu abounds, were silent as 
the grave, but when it was over they 
set up aclamor of astonished yelps 
and howls from all directions. About 
every clock in town was stopped, 
though we have heard of one or two 
that were not, but on enquiry learn- 
ed that the pendulums of such 
swung east and west, which fact 
would corroborate our theory of the 
course of the earthquake wave. 


AT LANAI. 


A correspondent of the Gazette 
on the island of Lanai says: ‘‘ This 
earthquake is declared by the oldest 
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natives of the island to be by far 
the most violent and fearful ever 
felt by them on Lanai. The shock 
of April, 1868, was very light here, 
and barely noticed by a few; but 
this one roused up every soul on the 
island ; shook it from vale to peak, 
and racked and rent its bold, rock- 
ribbed coast. A great portion of the 
wellknown bluff, Pali Kaholo, has 
fallen into the sea; enormous frag- 
ments have broken off from those 
towering ocean walls between Man- 
cle bay and Kawaike Point; masses 
of the red basalt have been torn 


from the beetling turrets of Puupe- 


he, the lone sea-tower near the south 
eastern end of the island; huge 
boulders have been hurled. from the 
mountain sides, and the ravines are 
filled with debris of rocks and trees 
and slides of earth; several great 
clefts have been opened in different 
partsof the island; and it has been 
shaken and broken as though the 
mighty elements of the earthquake 
were surging and upheaving at its 
very foundations, and ready to burst 
forth with volcanic fury, and con- 
vert its lovely valleys once more 
into flaming, sulphurous craters. 


AT OAHU. 


Oahu trembled to its core, and 
though the actual damage was not 
great in any individual case, yet it 
was widely diffused throughout the 
island. The belfry of the Catholic 
church at Ewa, which was supported 
by four cast-iron pillars, was thrown 
down, aud those massive pillars 
broken short off like pipe-stems. 


—$ $$ 


MIND YOUR EYE. 


BY 


Where there is no native weak- 
ness, the eye, with all its delicacy, 
can as easily be kept in good order 
as any part of the body, by heeding 
the following suggestions : 

1. Have plenty of light when the 
eyes are used, plenty of sunlight in 
- the day, plenty of artificial light in 
the night! Far more injury is done 
to the eyes by deficiency, than by 
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excess of light. A dark room is no 
better for healthy eyes than it is for 
healthy temper or healthy faith. 
The economy that confines a family 
circle to one small kerosene lamp in 
the centre of the table, not only 
makes round shoulders and dull 
brains, but ruins the organ of sight 
as well. <A single candle may be 
enough fora tired traveler in his 
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hotel, who ought to be asleep with 
all speed, but is not enough for read- 
ing or for work. There are other 
indulgences that can be spared bet- 
ter than light. A badly lighted 
church, hall, parlor, or chamber, is a 
dangerous place for the eyes; and 
the study needs all the light that it 
can get. 

2. Have a steady light, if possible, 
and avoid the blaze which flickers 
and wavers. Half of our gas-bur- 
ners spoil by their unsteadiness the 
strong glow which they give. No- 
thing tries the eyes more than the 
quiver in the air before them which 
a tremulous flame creates. For all 
close application, an even, constant, 
quiet light is the best light, a light 
that is not swayed by draught in the 
room, or by the rush of its own cur- 
rent. Inachurch which we knew, 
the congregation for years were tor- 
mented in all evening services by 
the rise and fall of the jets of light 
as they followed the eccentric action 
of a metre in the basement—an un- 
dulation not measured by the rhythm 
of the sacred song, or by the 
sentiment of the evangelical doc- 
trine. A moderate amount of steady 
light is safer than a surplus of flick- 
ering light. 

3. And a third rule is, to take the 
light from above rather than from any 
point below or in front of the’ eye. 
Not too far above, indeed. The new 
fashion of lighting churches from 
the cornice or the dome is an im- 
mense waste of light, with very 
doubtful benefit ; and in a working 
room the light ought not to be very 
far from the eye which uses it. Just 
above the head, on one side or the 
other, so that it may come over the 
shoulder, and give full illumination 
to the space between the eye and its 
work, whether reading or manual 
work, is the best place for artificial 
light. There is no custom more per- 
nicious than that of holding a lamp 
of any kind between the eye and the 
book, and confusing the reflected 
light with the direct light. 

4. A fourth rule is, to avoid as far 
as possible, continuous work on that 
which fatigues the eyes, to read dia- 
mond editions very sparingly ; not 
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to spend much time on the fine print 

of newspapers; not to read much in 

the railway cars of the ordinary pat- 

tern; to eschew the finer kinds of” 
needle work ; to give frequent inter- 

val of rest to the sewing machine ; 

to be moderate in the use of the mi- 

croscope. Little things are not good 
for the eyes, notwithstanding the 
power that they have and the mar- 

vels that they hold. It is bad enough 

that some trades compel this close 

watch upon minute objects; vexa- 

tious, too, that divine wisdom has 
made so many wonderful things in- 

visible to the naked eye. Butitisa 

poor exercise of ingenuity, that will 
multiply these marvels of littleness, 

that will write the Lord’s prayer up- 

on a dime, or print the declaration 

of independence in a photographic 

dot. 

5. Then an important advice is, 
not touse the eyes when they are tired, 
to stop any kind of work or play 
when the sense of weariness or pain 
is felt in the nerve or the lids. All 
reading with tired eyes is unprofit- 
able, all writing with tired eyes is 
dangerous. No matterif the fatigue 
comes on too soon and before the 
task is done; the eye is of more 
worth than any task to which you 
can putit. This is the most fre- 
quent way in which the eye is made 
to “offend,” by being over-worked, 
worked when it ought to be resting ; 
and the result is practically that 
which the Scripture indicates—the 
eye is ruined, plucked out and lost. 
The type-setters and proof-readers 
of the daily newspapers obey the in- 
junction of the sermon on the Mount 
more literally than Jesus intended. 
It is always time to stop working 
and stop looking when the eyes are 
weary, whether they are following 
the page of Dickens, or looking upon 
the pictures in a gallery, or making 
pictures in wool or on canvas. 

6. And when the eyes are tired 
they ought to have plenty of rest, of 
sufficient sleep in the night, and rest, 
too, in the day. To keep the eyes 
shut in the day-time is not the best 
way, and the custom which some 
have of listening to sermons and lec- 
tures with closed lids is not more a 
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sanitary help to the optic nerve than 
an aid to close attention. In the 
day-time, and when one is awake, 
the eyes ought to be open. But they 
may be rested by changing the scene, 
by giving them pleasant colors to 
look upon, and the various exercises 
which shift their focus. The para- 
dox is trne, that the eye rests when 
it is most active and restless, when 
it wanders from side to side and from 
far to near. The bright, quick eye 
finds more rest than the dull, heavy 
eye, which is too lazy to get away 
from its routine. There is no rest 
for the tired eye better than a walk 
among the garden flowers or a game 
upon the grass. Plenty of sleep, and 
a good deal of play, are better medi- 
cine for the eyes than any lotions, 
and if taken soon enough, save from 
the hateful slavery of the eye-glass. 
7. For the eye, water is the best of 
tonics and purgatives, restoring vi- 
gor, cleansing away impurities, and 
preventing corruption. To wash the 
eyes several times in the day, is a sim- 
ple, but a very needful advice. It is 
a misfortune of the Anglo-Saxon race 
that they have so few tears to shed, 
that they hold so firmly the lachrymal 
ducts, and weep only in metaphor. 
A daily flow of tears might save un- 
timely weakness of another kind in 
the eye, and obviate opthalmia. Too 
much weeping may redden the eyes, 
but an occasional fit will only bright- 
en them. In default of tears we 
Inust content ourselves with fresh 
water, which cleanses without in- 
flaming. Old eyes and young eyes 
alike need its baptism. 


8. Not to rub or handle the eyes is 
another necessary caution. The eye 
and hand are friends, co-workers, 
auxiliaries, but they have separate 
functions, and when brought too near 
together may spoil each other’s work. 
“ Hands off” should be the rule of 
care for the more delicate organ. 
Manipulation weakens the force of the 
eye, makes it more sensitive to the 
touch of dust, reddens its surface, and 
disposes it to inflamation. Very few 
of the causes of pain in the eye are 
removed by the rubbing of the fin- 
gers upon it, and the evil, whether 
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it be a film or a cinder, is usually 
made more annoying. The eye can 
not say unto the hand, ‘‘I have no 
need of thee,” but it can tell the 
hand to keep in its place. The eye 
carries in its own ducts and gentle 
muscular motion a better source of 
relief. 

9. And near to this is another rule, 
not to put foreign substances upon the 
eye or its coverings, not to dye the 
lids, as the Orientals do, or fill their 
wrinkles with powder, in the vain 
hope of keeping their youthful ex- 
pression. Cosmetics are of small 
value even for the cheek and fore- 
head, but for the eyelids they are 
worse than useless. The ancient 
eye-stone has now mostly gone out 
of use, and it was never a very effi- 
cient surgical instrument. Ifthe eye- 
lid has an unhealthy hue, a dark pur- 
ple ring around it, the remedy should 
be applied elsewhere and be consti- 
tutional rather than local. Pearl 
powder upon the eye is more dan- 
gerous than the dust of the high- 
way—and diamond powder as fatal 
as the filings of steel. 


10. To these one more hint may be 
added, to keep a good digestion. The 
stomach ‘‘ crammed with distressful 
bread” dims the vision as surely as 
any direct injury to the eye itself. 
Those floating specks which make 
the air swim before the eye are signs 
of gastric disorder, as much as night- 
mare or neuralgia. Dyspepsia and 
opthalmia are sisters, almost twin 
sisiers, and work as harmoniously 
in their wicked mischief as the weird 
sisters in Macbeth, or the Furies of 
classic fable. Maladies of the eyes 
are comparatively rare where diges- 
tion is perfectly regular. 


These plain suggestions are offer- 
ed, not as new or original, but in the 
hope that they may hinder some of 
that complaint which reveals the 
wretchedness of those whose eyes 
cause them to suffer. From neglect 
of such simple counsels as these, 
and too exclusive heed of the spirit- 
ual functions of the eye, its power 
and value are neutralized. Heed- 
lessness and not wilfullness is here 
the cause of woe. The neglect of the 
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eye justifies in another ‘and qnite lit- 
eral form, the pithy sense of the 
Italian proverb, ‘“ Oieco é l’ oechio se 
V animo é distratto.” a heedless mind 
will bring on a blind eye. 

Herald of Health. 


—————» o<—__——_- 


The Atlantic Docks. 


One of the most interesting and 
useful, and, at the same time, one of 
the least known to the public, of the 
institutions about New York, is that 
which is known as the Atlantic 
Docks in Brooklyn. 

Here were vast expanses of useless 
flats, unwholesome, sickly, unsight- 
ly, and in the way, in 1841; and 
here is now the greatest grain depot 
in the country. 

Where was once & nuisance, a ma- 
larious swamp, is now the depositing 
end of the Erie Canal, the lap into 
which is poured the year’s work of 
the Northwest. 

Before, it was desolate ; now it is 
beautiful, for ships and cargoes can 
never be otherwise. 

Years ago the place was mud, and 
was hateful to the eye; now it is a 
dock of forty acres, and surrounded 
with twenty acres of stures, built of 
brick and stone, and generally five 
stories in height. 

It is a rectangle, a court-yard from 
the sea, and opens upon the channel 
by a passage two hundred feet in 
width. 

The piers are built of crib-work, 
filled in with excavated earth, and 
the walls of the heavy stores are laid 
upon it. On the inside are two oth- 
er piers projecting into the dock on 

. either side, and built in the form of 
tuning-forks. 

All is concealed from the sailor on 
the river by the outer row of stores 
which stand on the westward side 
but, when once within, the aspect is 
grand and exciting. 
_ Endeavor to see it in October. It 
is then that the grain carnival is at 
its height. 

The place is in a fever, in a glo 
from the highest rafters of the lotr 
to the ground beneath your feot 
which. shivers with the tremor of the 
machinery. It will be crowded with 
ships loading for the Eastern world, 
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and with canal-boats unloading, 
while on the outside will be heard 
the piercing whistles of the. tug- 
boats, bringing flocks of ungainly 
hulks in their wakes, filled to their 
deck beams with corn, in a hurry to 
be emptied. 

There are eleven elevators—eleven 
huge, oblong, upright boxes thirty 
feet square, two of which resemble 
coffins, of giants. One of them is 
slate-colored, and overhangs the 
cart-way like a useful Temple Bar. 
Another is green, with a slanting 
roof and bulging sides, and looks an- 
cient and Dutch-like, with a breadth 
of Amsterdam in its general appear- 
ance. 

They hold the machinery for tak- 
ing the grain from the boats below, 
for cleansing it, and for distributing 
it, five hundred feet away if neces- 
sary. They rise twenty and forty 
feet above the storehouses, and are 
monsters of activity and strength. 

They have chambers and stairways 
all through them, are pierced and 
hung with revolving shafts, and di- 
abolical wheels with cogs. Immense 
bands of rubber and leather stretch 
up and down, and the floors yawn 
into sieves polished and worn with 
friction, and the atmosphere is filled 
with dust. 

Upon the outer side of each, that 
is, the one fronting the water, there 
is a pair of wooden tubes joined at 
the top and bottom, and which con- 
tains a band fitted with tin gutters 
placed horizontally. The band pass- 
es about wheels at either end of the 
tubes, and the gutters project out- 
ward like scales upon an armor suit. 

The band passes over revolving 
wheels, and they and it are boxed in 
tightly. The wooden tubes are moy- 
able, can be let down, or pulled up, 
or pushed in or out. 

Much of the grain which comes 
must be cleansed, for it is thickly 
sprinkled with fragments of the cobs, 
husks, and earth. It must come tip 
from the water-level, seventy feet. 

Boats with open hatches are seized 
by the tugs and thrust beneath the 
elevators ; they contain eight thou- 
sand bushels of grain. The tubes of 
wood are thrust into them; a roar 
and quaking ensues, and in three 
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hours they are sucked dry. Nota 
pint of kernels remain. 

The flood of gold has mounted to 
the required height like a cloud of 
steam—it has fallen down again, and 
being pure, is again thrust up into 
long passages which contain revolv- 
ing iron serpents, which screw the 
corn a hundred feet on over the roofs 
of the stores, and then a hundred 
feet to the right or the left, until the 
tortured and smoking river finds an 
open shunting leading slantingly 
downward. Into this it rushes and 
falls into a vast, deep, black, heavi- 
ly-timbered bin, and there it stays 
until called for. © 

All the eleven monsters may be 
doing this at once; not only all day, 
but all the livelong night. Hundreds 
of boats may be waiting their turns, 
more hundreds besieging the river- 
passage, and hundreds more still may 
be ploughing their hulking ways 
amid the steamers and ships of the 
harbor hurrying to disgorge. 

Seventy thousand bushels in the 
twenty-four hours may pass from 
sea to land through the purgatory of 
sieves, and into their chambers.— 
Multiply the rack, tumult, and dust, 
of this one transaction by that of a 
dozen more, and you have a busy 
day. Listen to the screaming of 
steam-whistles ; the churning of wa- 
ters under the spiteful kicks of the 
tow-boats; the metalic grind of ma- 
chinery, the hollow, reverberating 
pour, pour, pour, of the volumes of 
grain from all heights; witness the 
clouds of dust which burst from ev- 
ery port-hole, crack and crevice, 
and settle heavily down; the black 
smoke from craters of chimneys; the 
maelstrom of ships whirling round 
and round ; the casting off and gath- 
ering in of hawsers; the violent la- 
boring of red-faced men; feel the 
shiver of the ground; the ceaseless 
jar of precipitated tons of grain— 
and you will have gained the idea 
of a great struggle, a battle, a fight 
rather with a nightmare than with 
- an enemy in the open field. 

The place is stuffed with plenty 
besides grain. Every thing that may 
be hoarded against a market finds a 
secretion here. 
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The locality has long periods of 
somnolence. It gets filled, and it 
goes to sleep, like a boa-constrictor 
ora drunken man. It is rich, ple- 
thoric, overladen, heavy. 

Hulks from India, from the South, 
from the China Seas, float lazily up 
to its wharves, and empty them- 
selves into its capacious lofts, and 
then go off for more. 

It represents the abstract idea of 
commerce and of merchandise. It 
seems to be a fit place for the edu- 
cation of old-fashioned, highly-re- 
spectable martinets of the most un- 
compromising schools of business ; 
stiff-necked old parties with seals 
and neckcloths, to whom failure was 
ruin, and who began and would have 
others begin with making the office- 
fires. 

It is a singularity ; it is an ideal of 
wealth ; it is among the first of its 
class in the world. It is enterprising, 
keenly alive to the manner in which 
it may improve; it refines upon the 
economy of handling the property 
which comes under its influence; 
and, as a laborer, broker, merchant, 
keeper, collector, and disperser, it is 
immaculate. 

Its property is fabulous. It is a 
head, a spring, a spirit, in the doings 
of the world. It is an exhilarating 
work to walk in the midst of its 
treasures, to breathe the strange 
odors, and see the unusual products 
in limitless stores. Five million bush- 
els of grain have floated upon its for- 
ty acres of water at one time. There 
have been one hundred and thirty 
square-rigged ships within its walls, 
and other craft without number, also 
at one time. At such moments it 
resembles a wooden park with forests 
of trees arising from it, denuded of 
verdure, but covered with the work 
of enormous spiders. 

It is a place truly worth seeing. 
Neither Liverpool nor London has 
its equal, for vessels float in and out 
at all tides, and gates are needless. 
Still, scarcely any one in New York 
knows any thing about it, though 
there is no sight in the city, or in 
its neighborhood, more impressive 
or more characteristic. — Appleton’s 
Journal. 
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The Claims of Columbus 


That Columbus was the originator 
of the idea that hitherto unknown 
lands were to be found by steady 
saling westward can not for a mo- 
ment be maintained. The truth is 
that neither he nor any of his con- 
temporaries ever expected to find 
unknown lands at all. The story of 
his arguing for the existence of a bal- 
ancing continent is founded on a 
misconception of his language. 

What he proposed to do is suffici- 
ently obvious. The entire commer- 
cial world of his day, Venice alone 
excepted, was anxious to discover a 
passage by sea to India. During a 
space of two centuries the facts and 
fables recounted by Marco Polo had 
gained more or less credence in Eu- 
rope, and the not unnatural desire to 
visit his distant “Cathay” (China), 
and that goodliest island of ‘‘Cipan- 
go” (Japan), where the soil literally 
sparkled with rubies and diamonds, 
pearls were as plentiful as pebbles, 
and gold was found in the form of 
mountains rather than nuggets, had 
not a little stimulated at once the 
lovers of adventure and of lucre.— 
Whether young Christopher had 
rerused the glowing pages of the 
Venetian voyager we are not in- 
formed. Yet it may be conjectured 
with the highest degree of probabil- 
ity that he had. At the close of his 
first voyage he affirmed that he had 
returned from ‘‘Cipango.” In a let- 
ter written in 1504 he says: “TI 
reached, on the 13th of May, the 
province of Mango, which is conti- 
guous to that of Cathay. From Cig- 
uara, in the country of Veragua, it 
is only ten days’ journey to the Gan- 
ges.” Reference to the map of Be- 
haim will show that our navigator 
considered himself to have been, at 
the time specified, on the northern 
shores of China, somewhere near the 
district lying to the north of the 
tropic of Cancer, which is assigned 
to the “kénig,” or king, “Von 
Mangi.” The mere fact that Colum- 
bus gives to the lands which he vis- 
its the names of countries described 
by Marco Polo is _tolerably strong 
circumstantial evidence that he was 
in search of those regions. 
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If, however, the fables of travelers 
did not give color and character to 
his enterprise, there were facts of a 
very palpable and suggestive order 
which could not but operate power- 


fully upon his mind. No state had 


exercised more influence in European 
politics, for the space of a hundred 
and fifty years. than the diminutive 
republic of Venice. Her doges were 
emperors; they figure as the great 
interventionists of their day; her 
merchants were princes; her dwell- 
ings were palaces. Before the gor- 
geous portal of San Marco stood the 
bannerpoles that once had borne the 
standards of Cyprus, Candia, and 
Morea. When Mohammed II. was 
threatening Constantinople, the last 
of the imperial race of Byzantium 
sent in his emergency, embassadors 
to beg the aid of the city of waters. 
Venice was recognized as the sov- 
ereign of the seas. The annual mys- 
tic marriage of the Adriatic was far 
from being a meaninigless ceremony 
And the cause of this was no mys- 
tery. Venice had been for hundreds 
of years the entrepét for the Euro- 
pean trade with India. Upon the 
bosom of the Canal Giudeca rock- 
ed argosies fraught with the fine- 
spun produce of the looms of Cash- 
mere, the glittering yield of Golcon- 
da’s mines, the spices, perfumes, 
and dyes gathered on the banks of 
the sacred Ganges. 

Even now the swarthy belle of 
many an Egyptian village bears un- 
witting testimony to the commercial 
supremacy once enjoyed by the 
Queen of the Adriatic. No more 
goodly ornament does she boast than 
the string of Venetian sequins which 
crowns her brow. The coin of the 
republic was the recognized stand- 
ard of pecuniary value, the medium 
through which the hostility of the 
Ishmaelite was converted into com- 
mercial urbanity. 


The kingdoms of Spain and Portu- 
gal were quite capable of appreciating 
the advantages derived by their more 
fortunately situated neighbor, from 
her direct intercourse with the East; 
and nothing was nearer to the heart 
of the sovereigns of those countries 
than the discovery of some other 
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mode of intercommunication for 
themselves than the Veneto-Alexan- 
drian. For the sea-board nations of 
Western Europe this was the great 
commercial problem of the day. It 
suggested, it gave character, to all 
their geographical enterprise. 

And it was the design of Columbus 
to solve this problem. So far was he 
from conceiving of any necessity for 
the existence of a balancing conti- 
nent, hitherto unknown, that never, 
to the end of his days, did he even 
dream of the possibility of the exist- 
ence of such a continent. He seems 
to have supposed—at least he stren- 
ously, not to say indignantly, claims 
—that his achievement has been to 
reach the shores of India, and the re- 
gions described in Marco Polo’s let- 
ters of gold. An extant letter written 
by him, in the year 1500, contains the 
assertion that ‘‘if any one does not 
give him credit for having discoverd 
the remaining parts of India, it sim- 
ply arises from personal hostility” 
toward him. In a letter addressed 
by him to Pope Alexander, in 1502, 
only four years before his death, he 
says, venturing largely upon the 
meagre geographical information of 
his Holiness ; “ I discovered fourteen 
hundred islands and three hundred 
and thirty-three leagues of the coast 
of Asia.” Over these islands it be- 
comes us to cast the decent veil of 
charity, unless, indeed, we allow our- 
selves to suppose that our worthy 
navigator always kept a reminis- 
cence of Madeira in sight. But what 
of his statement regarding the 333 
leagues of Asiatic coast? The claim to 
have made this discovery, aside from 
certain obvious moral inferences, 
which it not very feebly suggests, 
compels the conclusion that this, 
which, of course, he never did at all, 
was what he had always desired to 
do.—Rev. M. Maury, in AHarper’s 
Magazine for February. 


—_—=- --<_____- 
The Dead Sea. 


In the old days, when the East 
was to Christendom an enchanted 
region glimmering through a golden 
haze of distance and mistery, each 

scene of sacred story had strange 
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traditions attached to it, and this 
was specially true of the Dead Sea. 
Every pilgrim who returned from 
the Holy Land added his tale of hor- 
ror to the legends concerning the 
sea which rolled above the accursed 
cities of the plain. It was said that 
volumes of smoke went up from it 
continually ; that no bird could fly 
over it—no tree flourish—no living 
creature breathe within range of its 
poisonous vapours. It was said that 
sulphur streams flowed out from 
springs of fire—that black slime ooz- 
ed from its rocks, giving forth foul 
exhalations—that hard by was the 
mouth of hell! 

Down to a comparatively recent 
period the coasts of the Dead Sea had 
never been thoroughly explored, and 
travelers were fain to accept for truth 
narratives colored by the imagina- 
tions of their Bedawin guides. 
Within the last twenty years, how- 
ever, the lake has been navigated 
from end to end, its waters sounded, 
its marshy shores searched for traces 
of ruins. Much of the mistery that 
hung over it has been dispelled, but 
still the desolation, bareness, and si- 
lence, impress the mind with the 
feeling that here must have been 
the scene of some appalling convul- 
sion; that over this once blooming 
garden of Palestine the breath of 
judgement, ‘like a stream of brim- 
stone,” has blown. Lieut. Lynch, 
commander of the American Survey- 
ing Expedition, says—‘‘We entered 
on this sea with conflicting opinions ; 
one of our party was sceptical, and 
another was a professed unbeliever 
in the Mosaic account. After twen- 
ty-two days’ close investigation, if 
Iam not mistaken, we were all unani- 
mous in the conviction of the truth 
of the Scripture account of the des- 
truction of the Cities of the Plain.” 


The notices of this sea in Scripture 
are few. The name by which it is 
now known is never once applied to 
it. It is called the “Salt Sea” (Gen. 
xiv. 3); ‘‘ the Sea of the Plain” (Deut. 
iv. 49) ; “‘ the Sea of the East” (Ezek. 
xlvii. 18; Joel ii. 20). In the New 
Testament it- is never alluded to, 
though our Lord must have looked 
down from Olivet onthe blue gleam 
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of its waters, under thé mountains 
of Moab. It was long supposed that 
the whole of the present basin of the 
Dead Sea (which is forty miles in 
length, and from ten to twelve in 
breadth), was, of old, one wide 
luxuriant level, to which the Jordan 
rolled its waters to some southern 
outlet, and that this sea was formed 
by the sinking of the channel, and the 
submergence of the plain, consequent 
on the conflagration of the doomed 
cities. Recent researches have made 
it probable that the upper part of 
the Dead Sea, previous to the de- 
struction of the cities, was a lake 
into which the Jordan flowed, and 
that it is at the low part of its area, 
which a long jutting promontory 
rounds off into a kind of separate 
lake, that we must look for the rich 
vale of Siddim, the site of the an- 
cient cities. The singular fact has 
been revealed by careful soundings, 
that the bottom ofthe Dead Sea con- 
sists of two submerged plains, the 
northern lying at an average depth 
of 1,300 feet below the surface, the 


southern, and smaller (supposed vale | 


of Siddim), only 13 feet beneath the 
surface. The Jordan could never 
have flowed through the whole plain, 
aod found an outlet, as was long be- 
lieved, by the long ravine that opens 
towards the Red Sea, for both ravine 
and sea lie high above its level. 

The extreme depression of the 
Jordan valley, and of the Dead Sea, 
is one of the most notable phenomena 
connected with them. The Dead 
Sea is fully 1,300 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean, and lying in 
this volcanic basin among the moun- 
tains, under the glaring sun, one can 
understand why the atmosphere is 
80 oppressive as to be likened to a 
“steaming cauldron.” 

This in ancient days before the 
fire of judgement smote it, when the 
river widened into a lake, like that 
of Galilee,the source of life and fresh- 
ness, must have given it the fruitful- 
ness of a tropical clime, tempered 
with the delicious coolness of moun- 
tain air. Such was the scene that 
looked so temptingly fair, when, from 
some adjacent hill, Lot lifted up hig 
eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jor- 
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dan that was “well watered every- 
where, even as the garden of the 
Lord.” (Gen. xiii. 10). 

But what a contrast is there now! 
Everywhere grim desolation, gloomy 
chasms, sulphureous marshes, with- 
ered trees and brittle branches strew- 
ed along the shore, a blinding glare, 
a wind blowing in furnace-blasts, wa- 
ter limpid but insufferably nauseous 
to the taste, all things on sea and 
shore strangely changed under the 
visible curse of heaven, telling of 
that terrible day when the smoke of 
the country went up as the smoke of 
a furnace (Gen. xix. 28), while Go- 
morrah and her guilty neighbor cities 
sank in the gulf of fiery slime, and 
thus have been for ever ‘‘set forth 
for an example, suffering the ven- 
geance of eternal fire.” (Jude7). 
9 <-_______ 


The Gulf Stream—Its Origin. 


The Gulf Stream is nothing more 
nor less than a great thermal spring 
in the ocean, and is in every respect 
similar to one on land. To produce 
this great oceanic phenomenon we 
have only to substitute the arctic 
basin for an elevated mountain ; and, 
instead of underground temperature 
derived from a few square rods of 
the interior, take that afforded. by 
145,000,000 of square miles 20,000 
feet nearer the interior, and the ther- 
mal spring in the ocean is formed! 
The difference is only quantitative. 

These currents, which rest on the 
bottom of the sea, are colder and 


denser than ice, and could not be lift- 


ed to the surface were it not for the 
forces from the interior. Abstract- 
ing that heat from the crust which 
underlies the sea, it will naturally be 
suggested that this process must chill 
this crust to a greater depth than the 
atmosphere does terra firma, and 
thus render the effective force of the 
interior as feeble on the bottom as 
on the surface of the land hemis- 
pheres. Fourrier, from observations 
made on terra firma, finds that the 
loss of heat which the globe daily 
sustains is too feeble to play any im- 
portant part. If he be correct, the 
temperature of the oceanic waters 
could never have been obtained from 
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the amount of heat which passes 
through the land hemispheres. Yet 
there is this actual presence of heat 
—which we have shown cannot have 
accumulated from the solar ray—and 
the only way open is to associate it 
with some law to which it either now 
is or has been related. 

It will be admitted that when 
these waters were of such a high 
temperature as to produce a tropical 
climate around the shores of Green- 
land, they did not receive that heat 
from the sun but from the interior. 
Seeing that at one time there was 
a law which produced so high a tem- 
perature through this crust, why 
should we discredit its present exist- 
ence, when the temperature has 
only sunk 30° since? Heat always 
preserves the coefficient of expan- 
sion, and when matter is in a fluid 
state this coefficient must exist. 

What ever inequalities may take 
place in the relation of these con- 
densed atoms on the crust, the form 
of the fluid interior remains unchan- 
ged, inasmuch as the expansion con- 
tinues. As the heat became lost from 
the interior of the earth, and its fluid 
diameter diminished, these water 
hemispheres, still retaining their re- 
ciprocal relation to the centre, went 
down to a corresponding depth.— 
The crust which underlies the sea 
was, therefore, always a distance 
equaling the ocean’s depth nearer the 
fluid part. How, we would ask, 
could 145,000,000 of square miles of 
water, 15,000 feet deep, be kept at a 
temperature of 70° unless an igneous 
fluid world, as large as the planet 
Mars, existed directly under them? 
This is by no means speculation, 
when we have considered the amount 
of heat contained in a single cubic 
foot of water at this temperature. 
The cause which produced the sink- 
ing of the water hemispheres in the 
first instance has always continued. 
As the solid crust of the globe con- 
denses and contracts its folds, the 
crust which underlies the sea, being 
the lower fold, is forced into a much 
closer relation with the fluid part. 
The calculations made by Fourrier 
are, therefore, of no value, for they 
were formed, according to Dr. May- 
er, from observations made on terra 
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jirma—under a clear “misapprehen- 
sion of the mode by which the in- 
terior heat was transmitted. Tyn- 
dall makes an excellent illustration 
of the principle for which we have 
contended, but for a far different 
purpose. He fills two kettles with 
warm water, and around one of them 
wraps amoist blanket. He finds that 
the water in the kettle thus surroun- 
ded cools much more rapidly than 
the other—demonstrating that it has 
the better radiation of the two. Ap- 
plying this demonstration to the 
earth, let us consider our globe a 
kettle of larger proportions—not fill- 
ed with warm water, but with in- 
candescent fluid matter—around 
three-fourths of which is placed (not 
a blanket merely) an aqueous envel- 
ope of icy coldness at the bottom, 
with wonderful powers of radiation 
at the surface, and we will then have 
no difficulty in determining how the 
waters of the ocean have always re- 
ceived their temperature, and how 
the interior loses its heat.—From 
“The Gulf Stream and the Trade- 
wind” by, WiLL1AM L. WALKER. 


a 
Sponges from the Florida Reef. 


Sponges were very numerous, 
though we were told that a large 
portion were not worth gathering. 
The sponger could readily distin- 
guish the best as he pushed his boat 
over them. Some of the coarser 
kinds, not marketable, are four feet 
in diameter. They are all more or 
less concave at the apex. A black 
membraneous tunic covers them, 
and soft jelly-like portions project 
into the pores and cavities, constitu- 
ting the slight claim they have to a 

lace in the animal kingdom. -Ani- 
mal mucus and fat oil have been 
found in their analysis: so the vexed 
question is settled by chemistry, and 
they are unquestionably admitted to 
the ranks of animated nature, though 
far from active members. A slight 
current is observable over the open- 
ings, and nourishment is probably 
absored as it circulates through 
them. The frame-work is made up 
of silica, a wonderful proportion, in 
the form of spicule or splinters. 
Unlike most other marine objects, 
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sponge is less attractive in its living 
state; only after the soft parts are 
removed is it pleasing to the eye. 
The pretty urn and other shaped 
sponges found on the beaches are 
merely the skeletons. J 

A large trade is now carried on at 
Key West in this article. Small 
schooners, from ten to twenty tons 
burden, are employed. They are 
much the shape of half an egg, and 
as flat as is consistent with due re- 
gard to sailing qualities; approach- 
ing, probably‘ as near as is possible 
the mythic craft that is said to “ float 
in a heavy dew.” These vessels lie 
at anchor in the channels, while the 
spongers push their small boats over 
the flats to gather the sponge. In 
some places they dive for it, and in 
shoal water grapple them. The spe- 
cimens are very heavy, being loaded 
with water and the jelly-like animal 
matter. They: are buried in the sand 
of the beaches until the matter is 
decomposed, when they are washed 
and carried to Key West, collected 
upon strings of convenient length, 
and bleached in the sun. That por- 
tion of Key West called Conchtown 
is the principal depository, where the 
yards and fences are loaded with 
them. For many years nearly all 
the sponge collected on the Florida 
Reef was sold at Key West to an Is- 
raelite of New York, one Isaacs ; 
latterly others have entered into the 
trade, and a very respectable in- 
come is derived from it.—Harper’s 
Magazine 

—_— a OS 


Farragut at Prayer 


One of the greatest points in the Ad- 
miral’s character was his obedience 
to and trust in the laws of God. It 
would be hard to find a man of great- 
er impersonation of truth. In this 
characteristic, and in his modesty 
and freedom from ostentation, history 
will place him by the side of Wash- 
ington and Wellington. His exploit 
at Mobile, in his lofty post of danger 
presiding over the battle, is typical 
of his whole life. “ And here,” said 
Dr. Montgomery, ‘I wish to state a 
fact which is not generally known to 
the public. On that occasion, while 
the Admiral was lashed in the rig- 
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ging of the Hartford, he offered up a 
prayer, using the following words : 
‘Q God! my Maker, lead me to do 
this day what is right and best for 
my country.’ In answer to this 
prayer, the Admiral said he heard a 
voice from Heaven, which seemed 
in tones of thunder to say: ‘Go for- 
ward!’ He obeyed the voice and 
went forward. He followed the dic- 
tates of his own determined soul, 
and conquered.” 

———> 0 —____ 
Addison’s Reflections upon a Storm 
at Sea. 

BY REV. S. C. DAMON. D. D., 


It adds much to the interest, we 
take, in reading a hymn or poem, to 
learn the incident or circumstance 
which called it forth. Macaulay, in 
his review of Addison’s life and writ- 
ings, furnishes some most interest- 
ing statements respecting the origin 
of the familiar and oft-sung hymn 
printed in so many English and 
American hymn-books, commenc- 
ing, 

‘« How are thy servants blest, O Lord!” 

It appears that about the year 
1700, Addison visited Italy, and 
while making the passage from Mar- 
seilles to Genoa, the master of the 
ship gave up all for lost, and confess- 
ed to a priest on board. How deep 
an impression this perilous voyage 
made upon the mind of the great 
English essayist and poet, we may 
learn from the perusal of this beauti- 
ful hymn, which has been sadly mu- 
tilated and cut short as published in 
all of our hymn-books. We think 
our readers will be interested in see - 
ing the ode or hymn in its original 
form, as printed in the Spectator, 
September 20th, 1712. In its origin- 
al form, it will be seen to contain an 
allusion to the Alps, which he cross- 
ed at the Mt. Cenis Pass in Decem- 
ber, and also to passing through 
“burning climes” and breathing 
“in tainted air,” which refers to his 
residence at Rome during the hot 
and sickly season. ‘‘ God was to Ad- 
dison, (as beautifully described by 
Macaulay), the all-wise and all- 
powerful friend who had watched 
over his cradle with more than ma- 
ternal tenderness ; who had rebuked 
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the waves of the Ligurian gulf, had 
purified the autumnal air of the 
Campagna, and had restrained the 
avalanches of Mount Cenis.” 


How are thy servants blest, O Lord! 
How sure is their defence! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 
Their help Omnipotence. 


In foreign realms and lands remote, 
Supported by thy care, 

Through burning climes I vass’d unhurt, 
And breathed in tainted air. 


Thy mercy sweeten’d every soil, 
Made ev’ry region please : 

The hoary Alpine hills it warm’d, 
And smooth’d the Tyrrhene seas. 


Think, O my soul, devoutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, 

Thou saw’st the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors rise! 


Confusion dwelt in ev’ry face, 
And fearin ev’ry heart; 

When waves on waves, and gulfs in gulfs 
O’ercame the pilot’s art. 


Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 
Thy mercy set me free, 

Whilst, in the confidence of prayer, 
My soul took hold on thee. 


For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 

I knew thot wert not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 


The storm was laid, the winds retir’d, 
Obedient to thy will; 

The sea that roar’d at thy command, 
At thy command was still. 


In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodness I’ll adore, 

And praise thee for thy mercies past, 
And humbly hope for more. 


My life, if thou preserv’st my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
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And death, if death must be my doom, 
Shall join my soul to thee. 


Of all objects that I have ever 
seen, there is none which affects my 
imagination so much as the sea, or 
ocean. I cannot see the heavings of 
of this prodigious bulk of waters, 
even in calm, without a very pleas- 
ing astonishment; but when it is 
worked up in a tempest, so that the 
horizon on every side is nothing but 
foaming billows and floating moun- 
tains, it is impossible to describe the 
agreeable horror that rises from such 
a prospect. <A troubled ocean, to a 
man who sails upon it, is the biggest 
object that he can see in motion, and 
consequently gives his imagination 
one of the highest kinds of pleasure 
that can arise from greatness. It is 
impossible for me to survey this 
world of fluid matter without think- 
ing on the hand that first poured it 
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out, and made a proper channel for 
its reception. Such an object rais- 
es in my thoughts the idea of an Al- 
mighty Being, and convinces me of 
his existence as much as a metaphy- 
sical demonstration. The imagina- 
tion prompts the understanding, and 
by the greatness of the sensible ob- 
ject, produces in it the idea of a be- 
ing who is neither circumscribed by 
time nor space. 

As I have made several voyages 
upon the sea, I have often been toss- 
ed in storms, and on such occasions 
have frequently reflected on the des- 
criptions of them in ancient poets. 
I remember Longinus highly recom- 
mends one in Homer, where he 
gathers those circumstances which 
are the most apt to terrify the imagi- 
nation, and which really happen in 
the raging of a tempest. It is for 
this same reason that I prefer the fol- 
lowing description of a ship in a 
storm, which the psalmist has made, 
before any other I have ever met 
with: ‘They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters; these see the works of 
the Lord, and his wonders in the 
deep. For he commandeth and rais- 
eth the stormy wind, which lifteth 
up the waters thereof. They mount 
up to heaven, they go down again to 
the depths, their soul is melted be- 
cause of trouble. They reel to and 
fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 
and are at their wit’s end. Then 
they cry unto the Lord in their trou- 
ble, and he bringeth them out of their 
distress. He maketh the storm a 
calm, so that the waves thereof are 
still. Then they are glad, because 
they be quiet, so he bringeth them 
unto their desired heaven.’ ‘ 

By the way, how much more com- 
fortable, as well as rational, is this 
system of the psalmist, than the 
pagan scheme in Virgil and other 
poets, where one deity is represent- 
ed as raising a storm, and another as 
laying it! Were we only to consi- 
der the sublime in this piece of poet- 
ry, what can be nobler than the idea 
it gives us of the Supreme Being thus 
raising tumult among the elements, 
and recovering them out of their con- 
fusion ; thus troubling and becalm- 
ing nature ? é 
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THE SONG OF THE SEA. 


BY E. B. WASHINGTON. 


1. 


I’M a wandering wave of the glorious sea, 
Tirelessly roaming joyous and free; 
I’m floating forever, from shore to shore, 
Or I laugh and leap in the maelstrom’s roar, 
And dash around with a joyous bound. 
Oh, who would not be a wild wave of the sea! 


I. 
In the frozen gulfs of the North I hide, 
And melt in rills from the iceberg’s side, 
Or I bask in the borealis’ light 
Mid splendors sublime of the arctic night, 
Or away to the pole, I roll, I roll. 
Oh, who would net be a wild wave of the sea! 


ul. 
Then I warm in the blaze of tropic sun, 
On the flowery shores of Industan, 
And I toss in shewers of gold and pearls 
As I kiss the fair forms of bathing girls; 
Or I break into billows for mermaids pillows. 
Oh, who would not be a wild wave of the sea! 


Iv. 
Now I whirl in the cyclone’s fearful path, 
And strike strong ships in my stormy wrath, 
Then I swell in my pride, and rush and rave 
And dash them down to their ocean grave, 
While I lash and foam on my boundless home. 
Oh, who would not be a wild wave of thesea! 


Vv. 

Then I follow the fisherman’s tiny boat, 

And play round his nets, as they idly float, 

And I gurgle and ripple, and woo him to rest 

At night as I sleep with a star on my breast, 
Or, in sunshine and song, I bear him along. 


Oh, who would not be a wild wave of the sea! 


V1. 
Now, away from the land, I rush far out 
In the foaming track of the waterspout ; 
And I rage and roar, and seethe and hiss, 
And leap till the very clouds I kiss ; 
Or I whirl and dance in a maniac trance, 
Oh, who would not be a wild wave of the sea! 


\ 
. 


vil. 


In the Gulf-stream’s dark-blue waves I glide, 
To the unknown source of that wondrous tide, 
Where that strange weed floats with its berries 
(bright, 
And the petrel rests in his boundless flight, 
As he laves his wings, and his storm note 
[sings. 
Oh, who would not be a wild wave of the sea! 


vill. 


Then, in strange wild music, hour by hour, 

I lash on the lonely light-house tower ; 

Or, away on the coast, in the surf and swell, 

I can ring with my touch the Inch Cape bell; 
On the rocks I am beating, and ever repeating. 


Oh, who would not be a wild wave of the sea! 


Ix. 


And oft amid coral-groves I roam, 
Where the ocean architect rears its home ; 
Those tiny insects, whose work so grand, 
Shows skill unrivalled by human hand; 
With my song awhile, their toil I beguile. 
Oh, who would not be a wild wave of the sea! 


Xe 
Through the north-west passage I float at will, 
That problem unsolved by mariners’ skill; 
Or, beyond those harriers of ice I gain 
The ‘open sea’ they have sought in vain ; 
Amid breakers I roar, on that silent shore. 


Oh, who would not be a wild wave of the sea! 


Xi. 


Then I sink far,down to those silent waves 

That girdle the ocean’s glorious caves ; 

On golden sands, amid gorgeous shells, 

I hear the strange tales that the cable tells: 
And there I sleep, in the fathomless deep. 
Oh, who would not be a wild wave of the sea! 


XII. 


Oh! children of earth, you may envy me, 
For more rich or happy no monarch could be, 
‘With no cares, no earth forged fetters bound, 
I'm free to wander the wide world round; 

So forever I roll from pole to pole. 

Ob, who would not be a wild wave of the sea! 
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The Door Opened. 


(FROM LIFE ETERNAL AND ITS KEY.) 
BY REV J. SPAULDING, D. D. 


There are three things which every 
man can do, and in the doing of 
which the door to life eternal will 
swing open to welcome him in. 
Three things you can do, dear rea- 
der, in the same sense that you can 
breathe, and eat, and walk, while it 
is God who gives you health and 
strength. 

First: You can acknowledge your 
wickedness and weakness, that you 
are 80 wicked in having committed 
known sin, in having neglected 
known duty, that you deserve to 
die, that God’s law justly condemns 
you, and that you are so weak that 
by no possibility can you pardon 
and save yourself. So much any 
disobedient child can do. 

Secondly: You can acknowledge 
that God, through the merits and 
mercy of Christ, is both able and 
willing to save you. When a violated 
law stood in the way he could not 
doit. The law being an expression 
of his will, a transcript of his char- 
acter, a regulator of his government, 
to suffer it to be broken without in- 
flicting its penalty, to let it stand on 
his statute book as a dead letter, 
would be a denial of his will, a re- 
flection on his character and the 
ruin of his government. 

The law, like its Author, holy, 
just and good, must be sustained, 
though in sustaining it the trans- 
gressor perish. And it is here, just 
at this point, that Christ Jesus inter- 
poses to bear our sins in his own 
body on the tree, to suffer, the Just 
for the unjust, to magnify the law 
and make it honorable, thus sustain- 
ing the will, and character, and gov- 
ernment of God, and showing how 
God can be just, and yet justify him 
that believeth in Jesus. So that 
‘¢ what the law could not do in that 
it was weak through the flesh,” what 
the law could not do in the matter 
of saving sinners, God did accom- 
plish, ‘‘ sending his own Son in the 
likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin 
condemned sin in the flesh, that the 
righteousness of the law might be 
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fulfilled in us.” ‘ Wherefore he is 
able to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him.” 

His ability, then, to save who can 
doubt? And who can question his 
willingness after so loving the world 
as to ‘‘give his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal 
life?” To acknowledge his ability 
and willingness, to believe it, to feel 
it, is the second thing to be done. 

Thirdly: Ask God to do for you 
what you cannot do for yourself. 

“Create in me a clean heart, O 
God,” for I cannot create one in my- 
self, ‘and renew a right spirit with- 
in me,” since I cannot renew my 
own. ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner,” for I cannot save myself. 
This is the language of dependence, 
the language of penitence, the lan- 
guage of faith. And until you are 
willing to do these three things— 
confess your wickedness and weak- 
ness, credit the ability and willing- 
ness of the Almighty to save, and, 
like the publican, honestly and ear- 
nestly ask him to do it—there can 
be no good hope in your case; the 
door to life eternal will remain shut. 

But these three things are so sim- 
ple. Have I nothing to do but con- 
fess my sinfulness and weakness? 
Nothing but trust in the power and 
willingness of God manifest in the 
flesh to save? Nothing but cry to 
him for pardon, and peace, and life ? 

Nothing else! The very simpli- 
city of these things makes them 
worthy of God to propose, suitable 
for the sinner to receive and do. 

Oh, had he required a profound 
knowledge of the arts and sciences, 
a knowledge of historical and theo- 
logical learning ; had he required 
long pilgrimages to the holy land ; 
had he required costly sacrifices of 
gold and silver, or painful penances ; 
had he exacted some great and diffi- 
cult thing as a condition of salvation, 
—how few would find the door and 
enter into life! 

Blessed be his name that he has 
not required all this! blessed for 
ever be his name for making the way 
of life eternal so plain that the way- 
faring man, though a fool, need not 
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err therein, and that to-day we hear 
his voice saying, “this is life eternal, 
that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent !”” 

——> a> 


The Blessed Bible. 


In Scotiand, during the times of 
bloody persecution, when thesoldiers 
were marching about the country, 
driving people from their homes, 
burning their houses, and putting 
many godly people to death, a pious 
father told his family that there were 
soldiers near, and they must hasten 
to the next village, where there was 
a strong old church the fugitives 
could use as afort. So he told Jeanie 
to take the big Bible for her load, 
and that she must be very careful 
not to let it get wet, or lose it by the 
way, ‘‘for we could not live,” said 
he, ‘‘ without the good book.” So she 
wrapped a gown around the Bible, 
and started with her father and mo- 
ther, each of whom carried a child. 
They had to cross a brook, for 
they did not dare to go by the bridge, 
lest they should be captured by the 
enemy. There was a place where 
they thought they could cross on 
some stepping-stones, but on reach- 
ing the place it had become quite 
dark. So Jeanie’s father waded 
across, and carried the others one by 
one, until she was left quite alone. 
Jeanie was much afraid to be left 
there by herself; so she started to 
cross after her father, stepping care- 
fully from stone to stone. But pres- 
ently her foot slipped, and down she 
went to the bottom. Atthe same 
time up went her arms holding the 
precious burden above her head 
The water came up to her waist. 
but bracing herself against the rapid 
current, she walked bravely on 
across the stream, and had nearly 
reached the shore, with her dear old 
book lifted as high as she could raise 
it, when she met her father retugn- 
ing to bring her. 

‘“‘ Father,” she cried, ‘ you told 
to take care of the fear ald Bible, 
and I have done so.” : 

Just.as she said this, they he 
several pistol-shots and ‘the found. of 
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approaching horsemen. They soon 
hid themselves in a little cleft of the 
rocks, and were not discovered. 

Jeanie married in after years, and 
now has great-great-grandchildren 
living. The old Bible became hers 
after her father’s death, and in it 
were written the names of her seven 
children. It is still, in very good 
condition, in the possession of her 
descendants. 

Jeanie never forgot that dreadful 
night when she carried the old Bible 
through the deep water, and when 
she was dying she seemed to be 
dreaming of it, and said, ‘‘I am in 
the deep river—in the deep river, 
but I'll hold up the dear old Bible. 
There, take the book;” and she 
ceased to breathe. 

—_ 2 + __—_ 


He Mistook the Light. 


And what was the consequence ? 
Why, one of the largest steamships 
in the world, with a rich cargo, and 
a company of three hundred souls on 
board, was wrecked, in a dark and 
stormy night, on the most dangerous 
part of the coast of Ireland. The 
noble ship, which cost upwards of 
£200,000 ($1,000,000), left her port 
that very afternoon in fine trim, and 
with every prospect of a safe and 
speedy voyage; and at nine o’clock 
she was thumping upon the rocks, 
the seas breaking over her with ter- 
rific violence, and threatening to 
send people, ship, and cargo to in- 
stant destruction. 

But how could they mistake the 
light? Were the captain and his 
officers on the lookout? Yes. Was 
the chart closely examined? Yes. 
And were the common precautions 
taken to keep the ship on her proper 
course? Yes: all this was done. © 

How, then, could she have met 
such a sad disaster? Why, because 
a light appeared which was not not- 
ed on the chart: and the captain was 
deceived by it. He mistook it for 
another light that was on the chart; 
and so, when he supposed he was 
running out to sea, he was really 
running in upon the breakers. How 
great a mistake! and how terrible 
the consequence ! 
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_ Every reader of these lines is sail- 
ing on a more hazardous voyage than 
“The Great Britain” attempted, and 
has the command of a nobler vessel 
and a richer freight than hers; yes, 
richer than all the treasures of the 
world. Thousands of plans are laid 
to mislead, and divert him from his 
course. False lights are purposely 
held out to betray him; and tides 
and currents of almost resistless 
power set against him from every 
point of the compass. Will he steer 
clear of them all? 


It will depend on two things: 1. 
Whether he has the true chart,—the 
Holy Scriptures. 2. Whether he com- 
mits himself.and the whole direction 
of the voyage to Him whose footsteps 
are on the sea, and who rides upon 
the wings of the wind. 

Am. Missionary. 
—————)2e—____ 
(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
Only a Drop. 
BY LUCY A. MILLS. 


“Tts only for a drop, do come in, 
Jack?” said the sailors’ messmate. 
But the drop became whole glasses of 
liquors, and Jack left the grog shop 
very drunk. His companion, who 
was only hilarious, went singing 
along by his side, while Jack reeled 
and sidled toward the ship. 

This was in Havana, Cuba, and it 
happened last March. Now there is 
a law in Havana that a person, taken 
drunk in the streets, shall be put in 
prison, and as Jack and his com- 
panion idled noisily on their way to 
the ship an officer had heard and 
pursued them. Jack’s companion 
took quickly to his heels and fled, 
but alas! Jack was too intoxicated 
to understand his danger and was 
seized and locked up as a felon. Jack 
could not speak a word of Spanish, 
and his jailer was as ignorant of 
English, and there was a probability 
that the poor tar would remain a 
long time in prison. He had already 
been there five weeks; his ship had 
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sailed without him, when it chanced 
that a gentleman from New York. 
stopping in Havana visited the pri- 
son and there discovered his country - 
man. He procured Jack’s release, 
helped him to a berth on another ship 
and saw him safely off to sea. But 
Jack did not promise to drink no 
more; though released from the 
Spanish prison he is still in a worse 
one, in bondage to an evil habit, of 
which Satan keeps the key. Let all 
sober sailors counsel him to take the 
pledge at once. 
—___—< e<_____ 

(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
A day in my Sailors’ Reading Room.— 

An appeal in its behalf. 

The first thing to be done every 
morning is to visit all the rum-sell- 
ing sailor boarding houses, fifteen or 
sixteen in number, and speak with 
all the sailors whom you meet on 
the street; pat this one on the back, 
shake the hand of another, say a few 
kind words to another; give them 
alla card containing an invitation 
to the Reading-room and to the Sav- 
iour, and invite them to ship with 
us, offering them A1 advance if 
they will join the old ship Zion, 
bound for the New Jerusalem. This 
done and the room being opened and 
set in order, you may see one and 
then another bronzed face slowly 
rolling along like some dismasted 
hulk, till perhaps some twenty or 
thirty have entered the room. One 
wants to see the Shipping List, ano- 
ther wants to see a pictorial paper, 
another wants something in Danish, 
or Swedish, or German; another 
chooses to look at the pictures along 
the walls of the room ; another takes 
the Bible and sits down with that, 
and all are perfectly still and order- 
ly. Frequently one or two will come 
in, hardly yet sufficiently recovered 
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from intoxication to walk straight, 
and wish to sign the temperance 
pledge; afow words of encourage- 
ment are addressed to them, and a 
prayer is offered in their behalf. 

In the course of the day perhaps 
a dozen letters will be written to 
friends, and thus many a mother re- 
ceives a letter from her prodigal or 
her praying son, who would have no 
information respecting him if these 
facilities for correspondence were 
not furnished. 

A crew have shipped to sail in the 
evening, and have come in to obtain 
some reading matter to take with 
them. And thus, almost every day, 
a package is sent to some distant 
port, to be read at sea in a forecastle 
where, sometimes, there is nothing 
else to be read but the Bible, and 
possibly not even that. Coming and 
going continually, sometimes forty 
or fifty will find their way in before 
dinner. Receiving a brother’s wel- 
come, and finding that all on shore 
are not land-sharks, the place be- 
comes a quasi home to them, and 
the John the Baptist to attendance 
upon religious meetings there, and 
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to the blessings of salvation. On 
parting, they not unfrequently call 
to express their grateful acknowl- 
edgments, and to ask a remembrance 
at the throne of heavenly mercy. 

. Now consider that these throngs, 
found in these haunts of inebriation 
and indulgence, are, for the time, 
thrown out of employment, and into 
the power of countless temptations, 
and tempters of both sexes, and who 
can estimate the benefit which a 
well furnished and conducted read- 
ing-room may confer upon. the forty 
thousand seamen who annually visit 
this wicked city. And are there not 
some of the readers of the SarLors’ 
MAGAZINE who can send to New Or- 
leans, La., care of our office, 80 Wall 
Street, New York, an additional bar- 
rel of valuable books and periodicals 
for seamen, and for Sabbath-school 
scholars, and thus advance an en- 
terprise which has never been so 
prosperous as during the past sea- 
son, and receive the thanks of many, 
and in a cheap and easy way, be the 
means of accomplishing great good. 

L. H. Prasn. 
New Orleans, La., March, 1871. 


OUR WORK: 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Norway. 

Rev. Mr. HANSEN, under date of 
March 16th, gives the following in- 
teresting incident: —‘I recently 
went to see a young physician who 
lay sick in the house of Captain —— 
at Korlands, on the Swedish border. 
The sick man could talk but little, 
but I prayed with him, and as I talk- 
ed with others around him he listen- 
ed attentively, and showed a deep 
feeling. At a subsequent visit he 


prayed, and recited scripture verses 
that his mother had taught him in 
his childhood. Just before his death 
he asked us to pray for him, and 
he died calling on the name of 
Jesus.” 

Mr. Hansen has been laboring for 
several weeks in the vicinity of Lake 
Mosen, the largest lake in Nor- 
way, where he held daily service, 
and heard many inquire ‘‘ what shall 

do to be saved.” 
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France. 


HAVRE. 


Rev. Mr. Rogers writes March 20. 
“At last the long wished for termi- 
nation of our calamitous war has ar- 
rived, and we expect that prosperity 
and a revival of our commerce will 
speedily follow. The armistice was 
only just in time to prevent the Pru- 
sians occupying our town. Although 
we hope and trust that the nation is 
settling down into a more secure 
condition, cautious merchants are 
slow in re-opening commercial rela- 

tions. Yet every day encourages the 
hope of revival, and that our ports 
will soon assume their normal as- 
pect.” 


MARSEILLES. 

Rey. Mr. Gipson says: ‘I must 
give you a small incident which oc- 
curred a few weeks since. 

I was passing along one of the 
streets not far from the port when I 
saw a man looking about as if he 
wanted to find some street. Hear- 
ing me speak English, he stopped 
and looked at me, when I addressed 
him and asked him if he wanted to 
find any one. He said “‘I want to find 
the Consul.” I told him at once 
where to go. On which he said to 
me ‘‘ You are a captain I suppose, 
sir,” to which I replied: ‘‘ No, Iam 
the English minister—a chaplain 
here.” ‘‘ Ah! sir,” he said, ‘‘ you 
are just the person I want to see. 
I have wished for months to see 
a minister to talk with,” and 
then he went on to say, ‘‘ Look! 
you see my face, how disfigured! I 
am a fighting man—a blackguard! 
I have been fighting with my best 
friend.” Ab! it is drink. ‘ Yes, 
drink is my enemy. Once, sir, I 
was brought up by pious parents in 
a Sunday school, and taught to know 
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and love God, but when I grew up I 
got away from home—I went to sea, 
and ever since I have loved drink, 
and have got constantly into trou- 
ble.” Upon enquiry I found he had 
been a terribly rough customer—a 
dreadful swearer, a constant drunk- 
ard, and continually fighting with 
his mates. I begged him to come to 
the Club where I would meet him. 
This he did, and one night he came 
bringing with him the Bible he had 
received as a prize in his Sunday 
school. I had much converse with 
him on his past conduct, and begged 
him to pray for pardon and come to 
Jesus, otherwise he would have no 
peace. He assured me he wished to 
be an altered man, and promised 
that he would earnestly ask forgive- 
ness of the past and grace that he 
might do better for the time to come. 
He came to the Club on several oc- 
casions, attended our Sunday even- 
ing service, and once or twice the 
weekly prayer meeting. I became 
very hopeful of a change, but as his 
ship left suddenly and he was obliged 
to go at once, I could not speak de- 
cisively as to a change, only we may 
hope that the seed sown would bring 
forth fruit, and that the Lord would 
not allow his word to go forth in 
vain, but would bless it to the sal- 
vation of his soul. 


In regard to Mr. Gibson’s work we 
are permitted to make the following 
extract from a letter written by a 
leading merchant of this city, now 
traveling in Europe. He says “I 
spent last Sabbath in this city, (Mar- 
seilles) and attended service in the 
Episcopal church in the morning, 
and in the evening at the Sailors’ 
Club and Reading Room, and heard 
an excellent sermon from Chaplain 
Gibson. I remained after service 
and had a pleasant interview with 
Mr. G., who appears to be a hard- 
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working, warm-hearted christian.— 
He spoke of the pleasure he had in 
making the acquaintance of our 
friend Mr. Booth, who was here a 
year ago, and also expressed his 
gratitude for the aid received from 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND 
SOCIETY. 

What is wanted here very much 
is a good boarding-house or home 
for sailors. No fires are allowed on 
vessels in the docks, and consequent- 
ly sailors are thrown into dens simi- 
lar to those in our own Water street. 
If it were not for the kind interest 
Mr. Gibson manifests for them, keep- 
ing the Club and Reading Room open 
day and evening for their reception, 
sailors’ in this port would be badly 
off indeed.” 

The same gentleman in another 
letter says ‘‘I called at the Sea- 
men’s Bethel at ANrwzrRp, and had 
the pleasure of meeting the Ammri- 
CAN SBAMEN’s Friend Socrery’s 
CHAPLAIN, Rev. J. H. ParrincELy, 
who seems to be a good man, and 
devoted to the good work. 

The Bethel is pleasantly situated 
near the principal dock, has two 
large rooms furnished with books, 
newspapers, &c., for seamen, and on 
the Sabbath for public worship, &c. 

—___—> @__ 
Father Taylor. 

Rev. Epwarp T. Taytor, known 
for fifty years by the name of Father 
Taylor, died in Boston Tuesday 
April 4, at the age of seventy-seven. 
He was truly a wonderful man. Born 
in Richmond, and left an orphan, he 
early went to sea. After many ad- 
ventures, he was converted and en- 
tered the Methodist ministry, as 
many others did in that day, without 
sparing time for the education of the 
schools. From the beginning he wag 
an orator, and crowds flocked to hear 
him, But he longed to preach to his 
old friends, the sailors; and so, turn- 
ing his back upon every other career 
he became the apostle to the seamen 
by founding the Nerth Square Bethel 
church, in Boston. The measure of 
good wrought under his ministry 
cannot be calculated. 
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Licentiate. 

Mr. M. MarrHewson, who for sev- 
eral years has been in our service as 
Sailor-Missionary at Buenos Ayres, 
was, at the April meeting of the 
Brooklyn Association, examined and 
licensed to preach the Gospel. He 
will soon resume his work, and we 
hope with even more than his former 
acceptance to seamen, and success in 
leading them to Christ. 


—_—_——_—> 0<>—_——_ 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St. 

Mr. ALEXANDER reports one hun- 
dred and sixty-six arrivals during 
the month of March. These de- 
posited with him $3,243, of which 
$400 were placed in the Savings’ 
Bank, and $1,690 sent to relatives. 

The prayer-meetings at the Home 
have been attended with more than 
usual numbers and interest. The 
home is an incalculable blessing to 
seamen in this port. 


—__—» 0—____ 


Colored Sailors’ Home, 193 Thompson 
Street. 

Mr. PowELL reports sixty-eight 
arrivals for February and March. 
These deposited with him $1,535, a 
part of which was first placed in the 
Savings’ Bank, but afterwards with- 
drawn for investment in real estate ; 
some of the men quitting the sea, 
and settling down as farmers, &c. 


——-19 8 


Position of the Planets for May, 1871. 


MERCURY is an evening star during 
the forepart of this month, on the 
Ist. setting 1h 35m. after the sun and 
9° 41’ North of it. In the latter part 
of the month it is a morning star, on 
the 31st. rising 47m. before that 
luminary and 10° 51’ South; is in 
inferior conjunction with it on the 
morning of the 15th, at 8h. 14m; is 
in conjunction with the moon on the 
afternoon of the 18th, at 5h. 30m. 
being 1° 38’ North. 

VENUs is an evening star; the time 
of its setting after the sun during the 
whole month varies but a few 
minutes from 3 hours and the point 
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of its disappearance is about 33° 
North of West. On the evenings of the 
llth, and 12th, an opportunity will 
be presented of seeing the two 
brightest planets in the heavens 
close together. Venus being about 
2° North of Jupiter. On the evening 
of the 22nd at 7h 13m. it is in con- 
juncion with the moon being 1° 19’ 
North. 


Mars is an evening star; is sta- 
tionary in Leo on the evening of the 
Ist at 7h 33m; is in conjunction 
with the moon on the 28th, at 53m 
past noon being 4° 39’ South; sets 
on the 16th, at 2h 1lm. past mid- 
night and 6° 38’ North of West. 


JUPITER is an evening star, setting 
on the evening of the 15th, at 9h 
47m. and 31° 31’ North of West; is 
in conjunction with Venus on the 
morning of the 12th, at 6h 3m. being 
1° 58’ South ; is in conjunction with 
the moon on the evening of the 21st. 
at 10h. 4m. being 3’ North, at which 
time there is an occultacion of this 
planet by the moon, visible only to 
those who are situated between lati- 
tudes 37° North and 23° South. 


SATURN is a morning star, being 
on the morning of the 15th, due 
South at 3h 10m.; is in conjunction 
with the moon at 56m. before noon 

on the 8th. 
N. Y. UNIVERSITY. 


———»> 0a 
Total Disasters in March, 1871. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from, ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month, 
is 30, of which 13 were wrecked, 6 abandoned, 
2sunk by collision, 4 foundered, and 5 are miss- 
ing. They are classed as follows: 8 ships, 7 
barks, 2 brigs, 12 schooners, and 1 sloop, and 
their total estimated value, exclusive of car- 
goes, is $771,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports whence 
hailing, destinations, &c. Those indicated by a 
wm were wrecked, a abandoned, sc sunk by col- 
lision f foundered and m missing. 

SHIPS. 


Travancore, w, from Hull for New Orleans. 
Admiral Lyons, a, from Pensacola for Plymouth. 
Great Pacific, a, from Cullao for New York. 

W H Moody, a, from Liverpool for Philadelphia. 
Igoma, w, from New York for Galveston. 
Canova, f, from Liverpool for Charleston. 
Bazaar, m, from Mobile for Liverpool. 
‘Como, f, from Cardiff for New York. 

BARKS. 
Carl, f, from Newcastle, E. for New York. | 
Gussie Trueman, w, from Baltimore for Aspin- 
wall. 


el, Bs 
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Woodman, a, from Pensacola for Maryport, E. 
Versailles, w, (at Galveston) for Liverpool. 
Gipsey Queen, a, from Darien for Dublin. 
Deedalus, a, from Darien for Swansea. 
Rosedale, m, from Portland for Havana. 


f BRIGS. 
Montrose, sc, from Ponce for New York. 
Simon, w, (at Algoa Bay) for New York. 


SCHOONERS. 
Adelbert, w, from Portland for Georgetown. 
Annie, w, (at Point Reyes). 
Aptos, f, (on California coast.) 
Hiawatha, m, (Fisherman.) 
E. L. Cook, m, (Fisherman.) 
Arno, w, from St Andrews, N B. for Boston. 
Marie, m, from St Andreas, for New York. 
Lizzie A. Watson, w, from Cardenas for Phila- 

delphia. 

Johan White, w, from Cape de Verde. for Boston. 
Flora, w, from Rockport Mass. tor New York. 
J.D. Jones, sc, (Pilot-boat). 
Maria Witney, w, from’Rockland for New York. _ 


SLOOP. 


Pianter, w, for New Haven. 


——_—_—__—<- 9 <>—__—__ 


Receipts for March, 1871. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE. 


Bennington, Cong. church........-.---. $15 08 
Greenland, do. Gee eect wes 14 10 
West Concord,do. do......... aeeacare 15 00 
VERMONT. 
Brattleboro, Mrs. H. M. Kinsley 
Clarendon, Cong. church......---...---- 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Brighton, Cong. church, add’l....--...--- 2 00 
East Medway, Cong church....--....-. 43 60 
Fitchburg, Rollstown, 8. S.....-.------- 15 04 
Hanover, Cong. church.........-...---- 2 80 
ins Galore ecco «sac eee See eee 80 00 
Huntington, lst Cong. church.......... 5 00 
Ipswich, do. do. Vee mer ceses 7 2 20 00 
Leominster, Cong. church......-------.- 22 10 


Newtown, Centre, Ist Cong. church..... 41 38 
North Hadley, do do. oxen Jee 20 00 
North Middleboro, S.S. Cong. ch. for lib’y 15 00 


Plymouth, Mr. C. W. Perkins.....-.-.- 2 00 
Scotland, James M. Leonard..-.-.... . 100 
Sharon, Mrs: Tarnér....-22..0..8-- 2.0% 1 00 
Shrewsbury, Cong. cburch..-.......----- 12 60 
Somerville, Franklin St. church..-...-.- 31 41 
Westfield, Ist Cong. church...-...-.---- 25 21 
Second do. do. of which bal. 
to const. Rev. Henry Hopkins, L. D. 89 19 
DADS ACHULC MEE acten oa sew a Aoeae cela cok 8 44 
West Hampton, Mrs. P. P. Loud.-....-- 1 00 


West Springfield, Cong. church......-.- 28 04 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Richmond St. Cong. ch., to 
const. Rev. S. Hopkins Emery, L. M.. 83 52 


WaneSeMorreulics- 2.22.2. 5./22-2--72-2- 10 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Birmingham, E. Hallock .-.-.-...---.---- 5 00 
Clinton, Cong. ch., to const. H. Elliot 
and Alice M. Hurd, L. Ms...-....-.-- 70 69 
(oh Rye tl) A ee ee eee 20 00 


East Hartford, Cong. church, 8. 8., Mr. 
F. F. Streets’ class, for John Francis 


COWS, Ji \yne5 sae aeHemeeeec eee roonoe 20 00 
Franklin, Cong. church.....--..-------- 13 50 
Middletown, South Cong. church.....-. 23 00 
Millington, Cong. church...-...--------- 10 00 
New Haven, Ist Bapt. church ........-.. 19 25 


Howard Avenue church, to const. Rev. 
0. H. White, L. M 31 
New London, Ist Cong. ch.,S.S. for lib’y 20 00 
Rockville, 1st Cong. ch., 8. 8., for lib’y. 20 00 
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South Norwalk, Dudley, P. Ely.-.------- 5 00 Walter T. Miller 

Stratford, Gen. G. Loomis, U. 8. A..---- 1 50 C. C. Shelton ..------------++-+------+ 

Wallingford, Cong. church. -.-..--------- 31 66 Miss Shelton. ...-----.---2--+--i----- 

West Haven, Cong. church, to const. W. Barbou 
Geo. S. Dickerman, L. M., $30... --- 57 15 On Banik. 

Woodbury, North Cong. church....-.-- 17 45 a 3 iS : 

New York. Howland & Aspinwall 

Adams Basin, Meth. Epis. church..----- 6 29 L. P. Stone 

Batavia, Pres. church.......-.----- es 10 00 GeeRieee se. eeh-: aaias = 

Brighton, Pres. church, §. 8. for lib’y.. 20 00 W. R. Beebe 

Brooklyn, Plymouth church, §. S. class Capt. Ingersoll, bark Blanch Howe... 5 00 
No. 101, Rev. L. W. Hart, for lib’y.. 20 00 Capt. Faulkner, bark Union..-.------ 5 00 

Jas. B> Lowe, for lib’y...---.---- osiew=- 20100 Parma Corners, Bapt. church....-- Sree iis We) 

Miss Florence Richards, do..-------- 15 00 Pekin, Meth. Epis. church, bal..-.-- wee ko OD 

Lafayette Ave. Pres. church, of which Rochester, Ist Bapt. churcu, of which, to 
Samuel T. Jones, $100, to const. him- const. Rev. Henry E. Robins, D. D., 
self a L. D.; A. H. Porter, $25; P. W. Tie MEGG30!, Ul ea ee BEE Siete nse «-- 42 50 
Gallaudet, $20; D. W. Mc Williams, Schoharie, Ref. church...--.-.---------- 12 14 
PURO clr he Saas Oogles see serecoue ce 438 37 Tuvheranehurehies-scc-eerie. + ose ee 9 92 

Buffalo, lst Bapt. church, add’l......--. 1 00 Shawnee, Meth. Epis. church, bal.----- 4 38 
Westminster Pres. church.....--.-..- 35 00 Shortsville. Pres. church..-...---------- 3 00 
North Pres. churen.:....:.....5.----. 50 00 Southampton, Pres. church...---------- 25 20 

Canandaigua, Cong. church, $80, S.S. $20.100 00 Syracuse, Bapt. church. -......--...----- 22 92 

Central Square, Meth. Epis. church.... 1 67 Park Pres. church Bible class...----- 20 00 
Bapt. church, for lib’y....-.--.---...- 20 00 West Bloomfield, Cong. church..-... pope. lies) 

Claverack, Ref. church: ..2...2...22222% 17 80 Miss B. P. Hall, for lib’y.-.--- .- 20100 
Meth. Epis- church..........- ~:, hes Eto, -Asai C.D Orb.wec ans Stee octane eee 5 00 

7 Hemale pemingry: Caer os 3 -- 350 wWpw Jersey 

CaS concer eee CMO eas -> ark Lee Belvidere 2d Pres. church 17 75 
ee ; pC ARE OF eSSGesHsenss 

ne ee erage a Camden, Mrs, A. Hurlburt...22-.022.2- 10 00 

: Morristown, South St. Pres. church. --.236 39 

Flushing, Mrs F. A. James....---....-. N Vee Gey alana DEG! tt 4 00 

Harlem, Ref. church, S. S. for lib’y..... 45.00 CO end La ee ek ee eene 

Manchester, Bapt. church . 10 51 1G DON Con Goa oc ae so Ban Amos Ce A eEES 

nee Orange, Mrs. Geo. W. Snow, for lib’y.-. 20 00 

Meth. Epis. church..-........ Plai : 

Marion, Bapt. church................... ainfield, 2d Bapt. church.-....-...-.- 3 25 
New Paltz, Ref. church................. 99 17 2d. Pres. church S. §. for lib’y.-.--.-. 20 00 
New Rochelle, Simeon Lester, for lib’y. 20 00 PENNSYLVANIA. 

New York City, Edmund Penfold ..._.. 25 00 Easton, Ist Pres. church.-.....--...---. 92 00 

Mrs. Capt. John. Thompson, bark WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Saml. Larrahee.........-----..... 100 98.8. class 4th Pres. church, for lib’y ... 15 00 

Capt. Thos. Smith, F. G. Cook and New York Ave. Pres. church, add’l.... 7 00 
Crow pDaLkOrions-) 2 sess ee oe ae 10 00 ‘ ‘ 

Jaseiiunting ores eee eae al 1 00 Siete eveteh a re 

Capt. Z. M. Fickett, brig Mary IM. Charleston, 2d Pres. church, 8.8. for lib’y 15 00 
WALLEGATIS ae ek tae, Sen 2 00 LOouIsIANa. 

Mrs. Catharine B. Atterbury, of which New Orleans, Cong. church....-......-. 57 30 
to const. Livingston Atterbury of BS. 100 lb Vee ee. cla eee es 15 00 
Trenton, N. J., L. M., $30. For pub- Ames Meth. Epis. church..-......-2..2 24 05 
Jications) $20 foe Joes Shak, 50 00 Camp St. Bapt. church.-..........-... 91 30 

Capt. Eaton, bark Moniton mes... cae.. 500 TErXas. . 

Capt. Eaton, brig Mary E.Pannel..... 200 Galveston, Ball, Hutchings & Co..-..-. 100 00 

AG Rriend vse csee DUae Cc edesaMaaane 25 00 INAIME &id td; Glond.ge-seees eee: Cee 50 00 

John D. McKenzie. Bang & Co 

PING De; Ones ue tene . Some Le nie eeree Cc. Ww. Hurley NE ie iE ce 

John Saxton............. Teen e Blane ae ene 

PAliansHayik'\ CO seme scioeds bc ele we Ghaw tillodd: cpu ane eee ES 

Chane stun Gor aneere tet ae teen tie | jas Farley... *. 

JEG KOROYE UAL) tj ees ae ce ene D. W. Jenkin: 

E. Austin... - 2. ---- sees eee 20 00 ain Willis: o.tinde. (oc Oe een ae 

A. C. Post, M. D..-.....2.-.seeeeeee ee 10 00 J.B. Stubbs & Co 

Cee aia Wiagenenereec ss 5-2 25 00 Chas. Veder 

Joes’ Howland... 22sec oes 25 00 GuiwiSchneiders:. 25. - scanner Lee 

upAvexamdentyeccs socccne. ae a - t Cash, Individuals 

James C. Carter a Towa. : 

oD eee 0 Independence, Rey. C. H. Bissel & Wife 4 00 

Cash, to const. Miss Rebecca Whitlock Plora)Bissel, im); 122-9. =- sere eaeaaee 2 00 

M ILLINOIS. 

EADIPICADDO Lome Bane tec oe otek ee 20 Kewanee, Mrs. E. A. Kittle ............ 1.00 

Mrs. Douglas Cruger. . . TENNESSEE. 

Ri P Lookout Mountain, Rey. C. C. Carpen- 

P ter; dior lib’ y,. Fah eee ee ee 20 00 

(OO INRIN GON re spre Na Sel ‘ 

Ot 2 y KANSAS. 

Jeremiah Wilbur ‘ Lawrence, Q. H. Carruth.......22...... 115 

J. P. Crosby ——- 

Thos. Denny Dotalese: sence aeaces 3,793 11 

R. R. Graves -. CLOTHING. 


Sas Riis cate Wan ora se eat es : i 
He a RRR. > at teats 35 00 iene oad Mass., Ladies Society, Bed. 
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THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR. 


Some years ago, there was a boy 
who went to a Sabbath school at 
Bristol, but who was so rude and 
wicked, that the teachers often told 
him, if he did not behave better, they 
must put him out of school. They 
were kind to him, hoping he would 
reform ; but, as he rather grew worse, 
they were obliged to turn him out 

_ This boy, after a time, went to sea as 
_a sailor, and his teacher became a 
clergyman. 

A few years passed, and the cler- 
gyman was sitting in his study, ina 
distant country village, when a sailor 
knocked at his door. On entering 
the study, he said, ‘‘I suppose you 
have forgotten me, sir?” ‘Yes, I 

have, if I ever knew you.”—‘“ Do 
you remember a wicked boy, named 
James Saunders?” asked the sailor. 
“Oh, yes! I have cause to re- 
member him: he gave me much 
trouble. What do you know of 
him?” “I am the lad,” said he. 
‘Why, James! you have grown so 
much, and are go altered, I could 
not have believed it. But what ac- 
count can you give of yourself ?”— 
& A very sad one, sir. WhenI was 
put out of the school, I left Bristol, 
and went as a_ sailor-boy. After 
sailing about in different parts of the 
world, I was shipwrecked, and was 
cast on a rock. It was dark, and the 
rock was half covered with the sea ; 
and every moment I expected a wa- 


tery grave. For the first time since 
I left school, sir, the thought of you 
darted into my mind, and of a text 
you once taught me; ‘From the top 
of the rocks I see him’ (Num. xxiii. 
9). I then tried to pray to the Sav- 
iour, of whom I had heard so much, 
and whom I had so slighted. I knelt 
down up to my waist in water, and 
cried to him. When the day broke, 
I saw some pieces of the wreck, on 
which I reached the shore. Then it 
was that the many precious truths 
you had taught me from the Bible 
came fresh into my mind. After a 
time, I was taken on board another 
vessel, and, after many dangers, got 
safely home again. And, now I have 
returned, I thought, sir, you would be 
glad to find that all your care on my 
behalf was not lost; and I have come 
to thank you.” The clergyman knew 
that James was a cunning and deceit- 
ful lad when at school; and he hard- 
ly liked to believe his story. He 
thought he would write to the captain 
of the ship, and make inquiry. From 
the answer which the captain sent, he 
was glad to find, that, since this 
young man had sailed with him his 
conduct had been correct, and 
worthy of praise. 

Many months after this time, the 
clergyman received a letter from the 
captain, saying that poor James 
Saunders, while in a distant part of 
the world, was seized with a fever ; 
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and that, as he lay ill, he sent for the 
sailors, read to them while he was 
able, from the Bible; told them to 
“eleave to the Rock of ages, that 
never moves; and to take example 
by him, who, though one of the 
greatest of sinners, had yet found 
mercy through the precious blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. He then 
prayed for them all; after which he 
died in peace. This account of the 
happy end of his former scholar much 
affected the pious minister.—Child’s 
Companion. 


Running Away to Sea. 


‘“‘ See here, boy! how’ll you change 
clothes with me ?” 

The lad thus addressed turned 
around towards lis interrogator a 
face red and swollen with weeping. 

‘Crying, her? Boys shouldn’t cry: 
leave that to the girls.” Then the 
lad dashed his coarse sleeve across 
his eyes with a feeling of shame, and 
rose to his feet. ‘‘ What was that you 
asked me just now? ”—to swap 
clothes with you?” 

“To besure. Can’t you believe 
your senses?—or has crying made 
you deaf as well as blind? Come 
will you do it? It won’t be much 
loss to you, I should think.” 

“Well, I should reckon not. But 
why on earth do you want to ex- 
change those nice clothes for these 
old duds? Get away with your fool- 
ing! My clothes are well enough for 
me.” 

“But Pm not fooling: I’m in 
real, sober earnest. Vl give you 
this suit for your old clothes, if you 
will.” 

‘What for? To get me into some 
scrape, it’s likely. No: go off, and 
Jeb me alone, I tell you!” { 

t won’t get you into any scrape. 
Pll tell you. My nagleehe ree 
guardian too,—you see, is bound I 
sha’n’t go to sea; and I am bound I 
will. If I have this on, he'll track 
me and find me, likely as not, before 
I can get off; but, with that old rig 
on, I'll risk it. Now, just you get 
behind that big pile of lumber, and 
change with me, and I shall get off 
all safe, and you'll get a new suit of 
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clothes about as easy as you ever got 
one.” 

Poor Phil did not wait to ask any 
more questions, but, retiring behind 
the lumber, disrobed himself with all 
possible speed. 

Many a boy, like this young fel- 
low, has become dissatisfied with the 
duties and restraints of home,—even 
a good home, with indulgent, loving 
parents and affectionate brothers and 
sisters,—and run off to sea. And, 
oh, how many such, when amid the 
dangers of the mighty deep, or when 
sick among strangers in a foreign 
land, have bitterly repented of their 
wicked conduct, and longed and 
wept for the comforts of their dear 
old home, and the watchful care 
of their once-despised parents and 
friends ! : 

Let every boy remember, that 
though he may so disguise himself 
that father or guardian may not 
track him, the Eye that was upon 


‘Jonah, when in his flight he went 


down into the sides of the ship and 
slept, will ever be upon him. He 
can never escape the notice of Him 
who can send a mighty tempest upon 
the sea, and cause the stoutest heart 
to quake with fear. 


Library Reports. 

During the month of March, sixty 
libraries were sent to sea from the 
Society’s rooms, 80 Wall St., twenty 
two new, and thirty eight refitted. 
The following have reported : 


No. 113.—‘‘Books read with good 
spent gone to Europe, on brig U. 


No. 960.—Returned with good ac- 
count: gone south, on Schr. Annan- 
dale. \ 

No. 1165.—Has been several voy- 
ages; books read with interest: gone 
to Marahan, on Schr. Recrwit. 

No. 1830.—‘‘ Read with profit :” 
gone to Gibraltar, on Brig Lola. 

No. 13889.—‘* Been read with in- 
terest:” gone to Wilmington, on Schr 
Pacific. 

No. 1566.— Has done much good:’ 


gone to Santa Martha, on Schr. J. P 
Augar. 
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No. 1654.—“ Books read and have 
done much good :” gone to Jackson- 
ville, on Schr. Hureka. 

No. 1728.—Has been to the East 
Indies ; refitted and gone to Mara- 
caibo, on Brig G. EH. Kelley. 

No. 1793.—‘‘ Books read with pro- 
fit :” gone to Key West, on Schr. 0. 
Smith. 

No. 1931.—Has been several voy- 
ages, and with good results: gone to 
Savannah, on Schr. A. Lewis. 

No. 2152.—Returned from South 
America; refitted and gone to India- 
nola, on Sehr. A. 0. Noyes. 

No. 2157.— Much read ;” gone to 
Para, on Schr. C0. Thompson. 

No. 2235.: —“‘Books greatly prized;”’ 
gone to Jamaica, on Brig. J. Kendall. 

No. 2266.—“ Read with interest 
and profit ;” gone to Mexico, on Schr. 
M. Holmes. 

No. 2383.—“ Books much read ;” 
gone to Galveston, on Brig. Ossipee. 

No. 2423.—“ Means of much good;” 
gone to Galveston, on Brig. A. F. 
Larabee. 

No, 2448.—Capt. reports : ‘‘ books 
read with good results ;” gone to 
Europe, on Bark Othere. 

No. 2489.—“ Read with interest by 
several crews ;” gone to sea, on Brig 
Union Star. 

No. 2519.—Has been several voy- 
ages: read with interest; gone to 
Genoa, on Schr. Royal Arch. 

No. 2559.—“ Books were instruc- 
tive and profitable ;” gone to South 
America, on Brig Osprey. 

No. 2605.—“ Read with profit ;” 
gone to Mexico, on Schr. H. Berda. 

No. 2745.—Has been to San Fran- 
cisco ; refitted and gone to Indiano- 
la, on Schr. J. A. Ryder. 

No. 2999.—Returned from the East 
Indies ; ‘‘ books read with interest ;” 
gone to Charleston, on Schr. Myrover. 

No. 3052,—‘‘ Much read ;” gone to 
Matanzas, on Schr. H. Curtis. 

No. 3098.—Returned, refitted, and 
gone to Canary Islands, on Schr. /’. 
M. Jower. 

No. 3132.—Has been to various 
ports; ‘‘ books read with interest by 
different crews ;” gone to Cadiz, on 
Brig Harnesteen. 

No. 3201.—‘‘ Read with interest ;” 
gone to West Indies, on Brig A. 
Lindsay. 
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No. 2775.—Refitted and gone to 
Porto Rico, on Brig S. Orowell. 

No. 3159.—Books read by four dif- 
ferents crews with good results re- 
ported: gone to Cardenas, on Brig 
A. Starrett. 

No. 3199.—Has been to the Pacific : 
read with profit; gone to St. Thomas, 
on Brig 8S. A. Holbrook, 

No. 3271.—Has been to San Fran- 
cisco and Europe ; books read with 
profit; gone to Marseilles, on Brig 
EH. Rowe. 

No. 3293.—‘ Books useful ;” gone 
to Europe, on Bark Adrio. 

No. 3325.—Returned from the Pa- 
cific: “ Books much read, results 
good ;” gone to Matanzas, on Brig 
Five Brothers. 

No. 3398.—Returned from a voy- 
age to the East Indies; read with 
great profit: gone to Santa Martha, 
on Schr. #. M. Porter 

No. 2430.—Returned, refitted and 
sent to sea on Schr. Hllen H. Gott, 
for the Western Banks, care of Capt. 
Leonard Clark, 12 men. Gone to sea 
on Brig Oosmos, for W. I. 

No. 3930.—Returned. Books much 
read. ‘We are grateful for the use 
of the Library.” 

No. 3075.—Returned from third 
voyage in good condition. Gone to 
Savanah on Bark Colorado, 18 men. 
Care of Capt. R.C. Perry. Has been 
very useful. Black Valley Rail Road 
Tracts much studied. 

No. 1313.—Returned and gone to 
sea on Schr. OC. J. Young. 

No. 763.—Returned and gone to 
West Indies. 

No. 2633.—Returned from its fifth 
voyage. Muchread. Gone to Cape 
Good Hope, on Bark Pickadilly, 12 
men. 

No. 3440.—Returned. Books much 
read. ‘Kept the men from the grog 
shops.” 

No. 3450.—“‘I am very thankful 
for the use of your Library. Since I 
commenced reading I think my pros- 
pect for Heaven has brightened. I 
think I can do much good with the 
books. There is no swearing or 
drinking on board.” 

No. 2,333. Marcu 2ist, 1871. 
This library was found on board 
when Capt. Forbush took charge of 
this ship. She was then in a dis- 
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abled state, having been towed into 
Savannah, dismasted, by one of the 
present owners of steamboats. A 
good number of the books appears to 
be missing, as the library, you will 
observe, is incomplete, which defi- 
ciency is most probably owing to 
the disaster referred to. All the 
books found on board I return 
herewith. All those in the English 
language have been perused, both 
in the cabin and forecastle, and have 
been a source of much pleasure to all 
of us. Speaking from experience, I 
can truly say that nothing tends 
more to lighten the tedium of sea 
life, always unpleasantly monoton- 
ous, than a supply of readable mat- 
ter. This is well furnished by the 
libraries in question. Though few 
of us may have an opportunity of 
expressing our gratitude to the bene- 
ficient society who thus provide us 
with the means of not only giving a 
relish to moments of leisure, but of 
spending time in self-improvement, 
mentally and morally; what would 
otherwise be devoted to listless idle- 
ness, or reprehensible gaming, our 
gratitude is none the less felt and 
general. With many thanks for the 
use of the returned volumes, and 
begging a new supply, I remain, 
your very humble Serv’t, 
WILLiaAM BELL, 
Mate of brig Helena. 
Refitted it up and sent back to the 
brig ; 10 men, for West Indies. A.B. 
No. 1,169.—U. S. Revenue steamer 
Breux, New York Ciry, Feb. 21, ’71. 
Sir,—I herewith return the library 
to make the change which you so 
kindly offered. The books have been 
on board this cutter seven years, and 
during that time ‘have been read by 
at least 150 persons—officers and 
men—and in most instances with 
great profit. I regret to say that a 
year ago, while the ship was under- 
going repairs, a number of the books 
were borrowed by the workmen, and 
have not yet been returned. I hope 
the seed has fallen in good places, 
Trusting that the new library may 
do as much good as the old one, 
I am very truly yours, 
J. H. Rogers, 
Lieut. U. 8. R. M. 
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The Kiss that made a Painter. 


The great artist, Benjamin West, 
said, “A kiss from my mother made 
me a painter.” We give the anec- 
dote referred to ; a 

“A little boy named Benjamin - 
West, living in Pennsylvania, was 
set to watch a baby asleep ina cra- 
dle. He looked at it kindly, and felt 
pleased to see it smile in its sleep. 
He wished that he could draw a pic- 
ture of the baby ; and seeing a piece 
of paper on a table with pen and ink, 
he tried what he could do. When his 
mother came in he begged her not to 
beangry with him for touchig the 
pen, ink, and paper; and then he 
showed her the picture he had made. 
His mother saw baby’s likeness, and 
was so much pleased that she kissed 
her little boy. Then he said if she 
liked it he would make a picture of 
some flowers she held in her hand: 
and so he went on from that time - 
trying to do better and better, until 
he became one of the best painters 
in the world.” 

In after-life he said that it was 
this kiss from his mother that made 
him an artist. 


Prayer. 

Prayer changes impotence into om- 
nipotence ; for commanding the re- 
sources of Divinity, there is nothing 
it can not do, and there is nothing it 
need want. It has just two limits. 
The first is, that its range is confined 
to the promises; but within these, 
what a bank of wealth, what a mine 
of mercies, what a store of blessing! 
The second is, that God will grant or 
deny our requests as is best for his 
glory and our good. And who that 
knows how we are, in a sense, but 
children, would wish it otherwise ? 
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HARMON LOOMIS, D. D. , 
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FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“T give and bequeath to Tax AmERIcAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND SocrEry, incorporated by the Legislature 
of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 


of the said Society.” 


Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testament, and 
that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other. 


SHIPS’ 


LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill, Boston, 


at the shortest notice. 


or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-street. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 
All respectable Savings Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely and 


secure instalments of interest. 


Seamen’s Savings Banks as such are established in New 


78 Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS? 


LOCATION. 


New York, 190 Cherry street.....sccccovece 

se 153 Thompson street, (colored) . 
Boston, 99 Purchase street....cccccccceccces 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street...... 
WILMINGTON, cor. Frontand Dock streets.... 
HART EATON, 10h. Ovcisiscsiniciossesisetcesceccees 
MOBILE, Ala..c.scccccccccces 
San FRANCISCO, Cal... .ccccccccsccccccccces 
HONOLULU, Bo Leccccccccscccosccccnvesccooe 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND 


New York, 338 Pearl street ....-ccscccscoee 
“ 334 & 336 Pearl street. ..coccccee 
“6 91 Market street....cescccoesess 
Oy 4 Oatharine Lane, (colored) .... 
Cs 45 Oliver street.......ccscccrces 
ae 39 d Meleeitelsiersie\s'e cine 


o 

Boston, North Square, ‘‘ Mariners’ House’’.. 
New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court......c..se0e 
BattTmmore, 65 Thames street....scecccccces 


MARINERS?’ 
LOCATION, 

New York, Catharine, cor. Madison street .. 
3 cor. Water and Dover st8...-.0- 
se 27 Greenwich street ..cecccorees 
Us foot of Pike street, E. R....-+0- 
s foot of Hubert street, N. R...-- 
ss Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. 
ee. Swedish & English, pier 11,N.R. 
se Oliver, cor. Henry strect....-+00 
6 cor. Henry and Market streets.. 


Brook yn, 8 President street..occccccecrcce 


BUFFALO, cccteiclevbircccuccvcclss 
ABany, Montgomery street .. 


Boston, cor. Salem and N. Bennet streets... 


eacoreee 


¢ —S North Square....-cccccccccscccrscs 

ee cor. Commercial and Lewis streets... 

= Richmond street....eseccrccesseoos 
PorTLAND, Mk. Fore st. near new Custom House 
ProvipEnce, R.I., 52 Wickenden street... 
NEW BEDFORD..ccccccccrccsrcccrevcrcccsoce 
PHILADELPHIA, corner of Front & Union.... 
G cor. Shippen and Penn sts... 

“ Catharine street....-ccssees 

co Church st. above Navy Yard. 
Batrimore, cor. Alice and Ann streets... 
G cor. Light and Lee streets 
NORFOLK... .s pecarcccrvcsssvecesccescceces 
CHARLESTON, Church, near Water street... 
SAVANNAH, sco cvcenccvvcssversvcsenessneccove 
Mosie, Church street, near Water -cccccces 
NEW ORLEANS. -occvccccceccccccseccssccrses 


HOMES. 


ESTABLISHED BY 


Amer. Sea. Friend Society.... Fred’k 
*y < re W. P. Powell. 

eco Capt. P. G. Atwood. 

ee. Capt. J. T. Robinson. 


Boston ‘* oG 
Penn, iT7 iii 


Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had either at the office, 


ork, 


EEEPERS. 
Alexander. 


‘Wilm. Seamen’s,Friend Soc’y. Capt. W.:J. Penton. 
Charleston Port Society...... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society .. Henry Parsons. 

te “ec “cs 


e> 


Honolulu “ 6s 


es Mrs. Crabbe. 


PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 


Privatecwsniescwelece seis cincieies 


eeeorccccsseres 
eeccvesccroces 
eecscosccrcoce 


eccee Peter Oberg. 
eeoee G. F. Thompson. 
--. Christ. Bowman. 
ecececccces William White. 


Boston Seamen’s Aid Society. N. Hamilton. 
Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.8....---- David Isley. 
Seamen’s Union Bethel Soc’y. Edward Kirbey. 


CHURCHES. 


SUBTAINED BY 


New York Port Society...... Rev. 
“cc “ 


Mission 
~ 66 eeeose 


Episcopal Miss. Society...... 
‘ “cs 


@ecece 
“ “ 
eercce 


Methodist...c.sccceccccceones 
BAptisteaseownisses/seceicssie 
Sea and Land, Presbyterian... 


Am. Ses. Friend Society.... { 


we esesvorcessrecscesareecesces 


Methodisterectiescssssclscncie « 
Boston Sea. Friend Society... 


Boston Port Society....-... 


Baptist Bethel Society........ 
Episcopalian ctsmuieisicciciscicicss cic 
Portland Sea, Friend Society. 
Providence Sea. Friend Soc’y, 
New Bedford Port Society.... 
PLeSbYPCTAN sess ssocseecccess 
Methoaisitantess!stesi<i-/s'es.ciaco sc 
EpISCO pale srasicesic'selciscicicie rele 
Baptiptowseietisisieicit sais :s'eieie.¢ sini 
Seamen’s Un. Bethel Society. 
Baltimore, 8. B......sessccee 
Amer. Sea. Friend Society... 
“ o 


se 66 “ 
“6 “cc “ 


Poeorerersecctossrececrees 99090 
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MINISTERS. 
E. D. Murphy. 


H. F . Roberts. 
Robt J. Walker. 


John Miles. 

8. H. Hayes. 

E. T. Taylor. 

Geo. 8. Noyes. 

H. A. Oooke, 

J.P. Robinson. 

F. Southworth. 

C. M. Winchester. 
J. D. Butler. 

D. H. Emerson, D.D 
G.W. McLaughlin 
W. B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry. 
Francis McCartney 
R. R. Murphy. 

E. N. Crane. 

Wm. B. Yates, 
Richard Webb. 

L. H. Pease. 
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. 


Ruerican Seamens REND Socery. 


80 Ware. STREET, New YORK. 


> 


®xganized, May, 1828.—Incoyponated, April, 1833. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Esq., President. Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President 


Rev. HARMON LOOMIS, D. D., Cor. Sec'y. SAMUEL H. HALL, Treasurer. 
«“ §.H. HALL, D. D., Oor. Sec’'y. d Ed. Mag.| L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


i + 4 > 0 


OxsEcTs. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen : to protect 
them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a curse to each other and the \ 
world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify 
commerce, an interest and a power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it 
everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The Preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries and Chaplains, | 9 
and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. 
In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN 
the SANDWICH ISLANDS, Peru, CHILI, BRAZIL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN 
NEw BRUNSWICK, &C., and will establish others, as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our in- 
land waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of pa- 
rents and friends. 2 


2.—The monthly publication of the SatLors’ MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’sS FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of Christ- 
ians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publicatio the 
SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously furnished Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among 
seamen and others. The Society also publishes the Lirg Boat forthe use of Sabbath-schools. 


3.—LOAN LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive and entertaining books, put 
up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and 
crews, and placed as a general thing, in the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the 
time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates 
much more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that. (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good with it, and 
who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It places the library in the forecastle 
—the sailors’ own apartment. (3) It contemplates a connection between the missionary and 
the individual who furnishes the instrument with which he works. The donor of each library 
is informed, ifbe requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom itis entrusted; and whatever 
of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries sent out by the 
Society, is over 3,600, containing 160,000 volumes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they 
have been accessible to probably 150,000 men. Between six and seven hundred hopeful con- 
versions at sea, have been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion 
of these libraries have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently beard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly ex- 
tended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. S eee 


4.—The establishment of SaiLors’ Homes, REapinc Rooms, SAVING’ be <n 
i Pp G chat MES, IVEADID NG’s BANKS, th 2 
tion of BisLEs, TRAcTs, &c. Ses, , the distribu 


The SatLors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under tho directi 

F as ae ’ iis stion of the 
Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has accommodated 75,000 boarders. This 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious 
influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked sea- 


men are constantly provided for at the Home. A-Missionary of the Society is i : 
ance, and religious meetings are held on week day Saige. yaa 


The Society also aids the Home ror Cotorep Saitors, an excellent instituti 
) OME 3 on under the 
care of Mr. W. P. POWELL, 153 Thompson St. Similar institutions exist, under the care of 


auxiliary Societies, in the cities of Boston, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, N 
: SEED EW : 
FRANCISCO, and HONOLULU, S. I. : ’ > ORLEANS, SAN 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, wi i 

: Reraaay : ill send = 
TY oseah AD the name of the donor. Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member ; One Hagiced dolar 
a Life Director. Tho SAILORS’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, sent ratuitously to Pastors, who 


take a yearly collecti m for the cause, and to Life- i 
request for the same, : ife-Members and Directors, upon an annual 


